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POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS OF THE EIGHTEEN FORTIES! 
Frank W. STONECIPHER 


HE History of American politics is replete with examples of the 
unexpected. Many a leader, riding on the waves of public ac- 
claim, has been caught by the undertow of violent reaction and 
disgust through a single misstep in his career as an officeholder. Public 
opinion is a powerful force in politics. Andrew Jackson was the idol of 
America after his courageous and effective proclamation against the 
South Carolina Nullification Act, but his determination to remove fed- 
eral funds from the Second Bank of the United States, notwithstanding 
the fact that the law made the bank the custodian of public funds, and 
the methods he adopted to accomplish this purpose turned many voters 
throughout the country violently against him. When Secretary of the 
Treasury Louis McLane opposed the removal of the deposits, he was 
removed by Jackson. His successor, William J. Duane, refused to do 
his master’s bidding and was likewise removed, whereupon Roger B. 
Taney, later the chief justice, was transferred from the attorney-general’s 
office to be secretary of the treasury, and he promptly did the President's 
bidding. 
The Senate refused to confirm Taney’s appointment and passed a 
1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, October 26, 1948, on the eve of a presidential 
election, and now again of timely interest. Unfortunately, the speaker 


did not live to see his address in print, for he passed away during 
the initial stages of its publication. —Ed. 
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resolution that the President, by his removal of the deposits “had as- 
sumed upon himself authority and power not conferred by the Consti- 
tution and laws, but in derogation of both.” It required three years to 
persuade the Senate to expunge the resolution from the journal. 

This opposition to Jackson in a large measure strengthened and 
united the Whig party. Jackson chose as his successor, in the campaign 
of 1836, the then vice president, Martin Van Buren. This campaign 
was bitterly fought, and the plans of the opposition to throw the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives almost prevailed. The popular 
vote for Van Buren was 762,978, and for the Whig candidates 736,250. 
In the electoral vote, Van Buren received 170, while his opponent re- 
ceived only 73 votes. In this election the Senate had to elect the vice 
president, the only such occasion in our political history. 

The era of Van Buren was filled with political intrigue, treachery, 
and confusion. Jackson was of the rough-and-ready type, while Van 
Buren was a polished gentleman who simply could not follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. Jackson had sown the wind; Van Buren 
reaped the whirlwind. The margin of his election was so narrow that a 
change of 2,183 votes in Pennsylvania would have thrown the election 
into the House of Representatives. The Panic of 1837, a direct result 
of Jackson’s fight against the Bank, came within sixty days after the 
commencement of the new administration. Although he had a Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, the President suffered repeated defeats. 
The Jackson influence had vanished. 

The Whigs took advantage of the Jackson-VanBuren fiscal plat- 
form, and without declaring themselves in favor of restoring what had 
been destroyed, they placated the South by hostility to the administra- 
tion without even promising to modify the policy of the government on 
the subject of states’ rights. In short, the decadence of the spirit of 
Jackson, and the inability of his successor appointee to carry on the 
methods and policies of the Hero, proved to the Whigs that the time for 
a change had come. 

At the convention of the Whigs in Harrisburg, on December 4, 
1839, Henry Clay was the party leader who had served the public for 
thirty years, but he labored under the two-fold disadvantage of being a 
Free Mason and an advocate of the protective tariff, known as the 
American System, whose creator and strongest advocate was Pittsburgh's 
own Henry Baldwin. As a result of this situation, General William 
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Henry Harrison became the choice of those who believed that he alone 
could unite the anti-Van Buren group. The vote for President at the 
convention was 148 for Harrison, 90 for Clay, and 16 for General Win- 
field Scott. On the second day of the convention, the friends of Clay 
moved to declare General Harrison the nominee for President, and John 
Tyler was the nominee for Vice President. 

There was no distinct party platform—everything was hatred and 
opposition to Van Buren and the locofocos. This was the name of a 
group which called itself the Equal Rights party, but which the opposi- 
tion called the locofoco party. In New York just before the election of 
1835, this group undertook to oppose the Tammany crowd. At a public 
meeting the Tammany group suddenly withdrew and as they went, ex 
tinguished all the gas lights. The Equal Rights group anticipated this 
move and provided themselves with candles and the then new locofoco 
matches, whereby the hall was sufficiently lighted to proceed with the 
meeting. The Whigs shortly thereafter c: alle all Democrats locofocos. 

Thus was ushered in the initial political campaign of the forties. 
This was the first political campaign in the history of this country which 
was marked by great excitement. Perhaps the basic cause of unusual in- 

rest was the hard times. All industries were depressed; the heavy hand 

f gloom touched all classes because of the conditions then prevailing. 
1 he feeling was almost universal that the time had come for a change, 
and this could only be accomplished by a real landslide against Van 
Buren. As election time approached, the people had plenty of oppor 
tunity to know and feel the general conditions everywhere. 

The young men of the country were enthusiastic in their support, 
not of a young man, but of one who had reached his three score and ten 
vears. The ‘ ‘log cabin, coonskins and hard cider” campaign was unique. 
The Whigs adopted these emblems as illustrative of frontier life. The 
campaign orators frequently referred to the primitive life of General 
Harrison, who had lived in a rude log cabin, hung about with coon 
skins, the door having a wooden latch operated by a string that always 
hung on the outside, which, in the words of the popular song, 

Was never pulled through, 
For it never was the custom of 
Old Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


The spellbinders usually referred to the fact that outside the door was a 
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barrel of cider, always on tap, with a gourd hanging by its side, a wel- 
come to everybody. 

These sy mbols were used in ev ery procession and at every mass 
meeting. Log cabins were actually mounted on wheels, adorned with 
rifles, coonskin caps and deerskin jackets. Often a live coon was seen on 
the roof of the cabin in the passing parade, and this coon soon became 
the special party emblem, which in the early days descended to the 
Republicans. The “hard cider” emblem was mentioned by Daniel Web- 
ster in a campaign speech in Baltimore. He dwelt upon the present try- 
ing times when the people thought everything was topsy turvy, but 
from which there must be some way out, and then he said: “All agree 
that we have had hard times, and there are many who think that the 
remedy for this is hard cider.” From the start of this campaign the 
spirit of enthusiasm spread throughout the nation. In February, 1840, 
the Whig convention of Ohio had an imposing parade, with all these 
emblems, which stimulated tremendous interest among the people. 

When the Democrats had their convention in Baltimore in May, the 
Whigs put on a typical parade. The Baltimore Patriot thus described it: 
“Monday was a proud day for Baltimore, for Maryland, for the Union. 
It was a day on which the young Whigs of all the States were to meet in 
grand convention. Never before was seen such an assemblage of the peo- 
ple, in whose persons are concentrated the sovereignty of the government. 
In the language of the President of the day ‘every mountain sent its rill, 
every valley its stream, and lo! the avalanche of the people is here.’ It is 
im possible to convey the slightest idea of the sublime spectacle presented 
by the procession as it moved through the City. . . . The excitement, the 
joy, the enthusiasm, which everywhere prevailed, lighting up the coun- 
tenance of every man in the procession; the shouts, the applause, the 
cheers of those who filled the sidewalks, the windows, the waving of 

handkerchiefs by the ladies; the responsive cries of the people; the 
flaunting banners, the martial music: the loud roar, at intervals, of the 
deep mouthed cannon, all these and more, much more, must be described, 
seen in the mind’s eye, vibrate through the frame, fill the hearts, before 
the reader can approach to any conception of the reality: and when all 
these are done, if they were possible, he has still but a faint and meagre 
impression of the scene that was presented! In no country, in no time, 
never before in the history of man, was there a spectacle so full of nat- 
ural glory.” 
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Pittsburgh was not without its participation in this campaign. Wil- 
liam G. Johnston, in his Life and Reminiscences, describes the erection 
of a large log cabin in a field over in Allegheny near Sandusky Street, as 
now loca ted, and only a short distance from Stockton Avenue. He s says: 
“People flocked thither from all the country roundabout, bringing logs 
of such leneths as were needed for the ‘raising.’ Farmers accustomed to 
such work, and especially those who could dovetail the corners, or do 
hatever chopping there was requiring nicety, performed all such labor. 
ons whether of country or city, hauled the logs where wanted, and 
lifted them into place; these also were equal to the chinking and daub- 
ing. By steady work from an early hour of the morning until dark, the 
cabin was completed and made ready for occupancy. Near by, through- 
out the entire day, were long tables, bountifully supplied with refresh- 
ments, at which all who desired, whether workers or loafers, might help 
themselves. Near the close of the day a tall pole was raised in front of 
the cabin, and when pulled into place by the long line of men tugging 
the ropes, the Stars and Stripes were run up, when a thousand or 
more throats joined in a cheer for “Tip. and Ty.’: after which all went 
to their homes.” There was a public meeting in the cabin at “early can- 
dle-light,” and the place was packed. General William Robinson, Jr., 
the mayor of Allegheny, presided. 

In Pittsburgh, early in the summer of 1840, the Tippecanoe Club 
was formed with headquarters at the corner of Strawberry Alley and 
Liberty Avenue. Seats were built for several hundred people for public 
meetings and on one of the walls of the building was inscribed the 
slogan, “Two Dollars a Day and Roast Beef,” an argument offered by 
the protectionists. Weekly meetings were held at the club. John D. 
Davis was president and William M. Darlington and Samuel Fahne- 
stock were secretaries. Johnston says he remembers that one of the 
speakers at these meetings was “Hon. Walter Forward, an earnest, con- 
vincing speaker, and a great favorite with people in general.” Henry M. 
Brackenridge, who was elected to Congress that year, was an occasional 
speaker, as was also Cornelius Darragh. Johnston also mentions, among 
other speakers, James Marshall, “whose tongue, hand, and purse found 
place in every good cause”; Thomas Bakewell, among the best and most 
useful men the city has ever known, long-headed and unflinching in 


2 William G. Johnston, Life and Reminiscences from Birth to Man- 
hood, 226 ff. (Pittsburgh, 1901). 
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duty; William Eichbaum, hand and glove with the latter in very many 
public matters; and Neville B. Craig, the able editor of the Gazette, 
never given to much talking, but whose opinions, when made known, 
always had great weight.” 

In September, partly in commemoration of Perry's victory on Lake 
Erie, the Whigs held an open-air convention on the West Common in 
Allegheny City, attended by throngs of citizens and addressed by speak 
ers of national prominence, including the vice presidential candidate, 
John Tyler. On the tenth, the convention day proper, “a great proces- 
sion,” continues Johnston, “formed in the city, moved through the prin 
cipal streets, and brought up at the meeting-place, at the foot of Hog 
back Hill, Allegheny. Flags and banners innumerable were carried 
some of the latter were both rude and crude; others, refined and elegant 
The subjects of inscriptions in large measure had reference to the de 
pressed times, and what was hoped for in the event of a Whig victory 
Many related to the heroism of General Harrison in his battles with 
Indians. Some told of the evils wrought by the Democratic party; while 
the extravagance and crimes of President Van Buren and his cabinet 
were themes much dwelt upon. A common demand was for a protective 
tariff, and among banners of a pictorial character were those which on 
one side showed closed mills going to decay under Democratic rule, and 
on the other, mills in full blast, their great stacks sending forth volumes 
of smoke, and showing every sign of prosperity under a protective policy. 
Trades and manufactories of every kind were represented on platform 
wagons. Thus the printers had a press constantly in motion, from which 

campaign songs were printed and thrown to the crowds thronging the 

sidewalks, or hemming in the procession along the thoroughfares. With 
one of these songs, everybody was familiar, and it was in every mouth. 
It seemed as if people who never before were suspected of being musical 
could on that day join in singing the famous song, “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too.’” He mentions the Revolutionary soldiers who rode in the 
procession, as well as veterans of the War of 1812. 

The election of Harrison was celebrated locally with a dinner given 
in the large canal warehouse in downtown Pittsburgh. All friends and 
foes were invited guests, and a good time was had by all, but the day of 
reckoning came the next morning. The Tippecanoe Club had appointed 
a committee of arrangements which put on the show, but did not count 

the cost, and many who danced never paid the piper. One member of 
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the committee who had to help make up the deficit was so disgusted 
that he forsook the party, and ever after “walked in the paths of the 
unterrified Democracy.” 

On Friday, January 29, 1841, the President-elect stopped over in 
Pittsburgh for a few days on his way to Washington for the inaugura- 
tion. An account of his visit here is given in the weekly Pittsburgh Ga- 
-ette of February 5, under date of January 30, which reads in part as 
follows: 

General Harrison.—This distinguished patriot, and veteran sol- 
dier and statesman, arrived here yesterday afternoon, about 4 
o’clock, in the Steam Boat Ben Franklin, accompanied by the Fulton, 
which had been dispatched from this place to meet him at Wheeling 
and convey him here, in case the river should be too low for the 
Franklin. 

Upon landing, he was conducted to the apartments provided for 
him and his suite at the Pittsburgh Hotel, in an open carriage, accom- 
panied by the Mayors of Pittsburgh and Allegheny and Gen. Markle.3 

He addressed an immense assemblage of our fellow citizens, 
rom the front of Jron’s Hotel, this morning at eleven o’clock. 

The address was eloquent, pertinent to the occasion, and gave 
very great satisfaction to the many thousands who heard him.... 

The General will remain in this city until Monday, and then 
ascend the Monongahela to Brownsville, where he will take the Na- 
tional Road.... 

So it was that memories of the color and glamor of the first exciting 
presidential campaign were kept vivid until General Harrison entered 
the White House as the ninth President of the United States, only to 
live there for a month. 

For reasons not reflecting upon the General, no election ever caused 
more general disappointment. The Democrats were disgusted with the 
claptrap of the Whig campaign. They declared the victory was fraudu- 
lent, won by the momentary madness of the people and the extravagant 
use of money. Immediately they determined to put Van Buren before 
the people again, and plans to this end were started before the Harrison 
inauguration. During the three years that followed, Democratic con- 
ventions in twenty-four of the twenty-six states came out for a return of 


= 


3 According to Harris’ 1841 Pittsburgh directory, the Pittsburgh 
Hotel was located at the corner of Third Avenue and Wood Street, 
and its proprietor was Major John Irons—hence, apparently, the 
other designation used above. General Joseph Markle, a paper manu- 
facturer of Westmoreland County, had served as a captain under 
General Harrison in the northwestern campaigns of the War of 1812. 
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Van Buren and three-fourths of the conventions instructed their dele- 
gates to support him. 

The Whigs, too, were disappointed, but for a different reason. 
When Tyler became President, he definitely double-crossed his party. 
The most important question before the people was the promise to cor- 
rect the financial policy of the Van Buren administration. When a bill 
was passed to create another Bank of the United States, Tyler vetoed it 
and the Whigs were not strong enough to overcome the veto. A second 
bill was prepe ared and passed, and this, too, was vetoed. Tyler had never 
favored such a bank while he was in Congress. This double veto was re 
sented by the Whigs throughout the nation. All the members of the 
Cabinet resigned except Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, and a pub- 
lic announcement was made by the Whig members of Congress that 
“those who brought the President into power, can no longer, in any 
manner or degree, be justly held responsible or blamed for the adminis 
tration of the Executive Branch of the Government.” 

The chief characteristic of Tyler throughout his political life was 
that he relied on those who opposed him and thwarted the measures of 
those who elected him. This attempt to curry favor with the Democrats 
did Tyler no good. As time passed, this pro-Van Buren sentiment 
waned, however, and toward the close of 1843, the Democrats were in a 
state of hopeless confusion. 

The Whigs were united for Clay, because for the first time, the 
Tyler treachery had closed their ranks into political unity. Then sud 
denly the picture changed over the question of the annexation of Texas. 
¥ yler sent a treaty to the Senate on April 22, 1844, providing for the ad 
mission of the Republic of Texas. Van Buren and Clay, the potential 
candidates of the respective political parties, each happened to write a 
letter about the same time, condemning the proposal as wrong, and 
pointing out that it meant war with Mexico. 

The Van Buren letter cost him the nomination at the next Demo- 
cratic convention. The delegates who attended the convention held in 
Baltimore on May 27, 1844, had been pledged to Van Buren, but many 
were so upset by his letter that they decided to disobey their instructions. 
On the first ballot Van Buren had a majority of 26; he lacked only 10 
votes. In each of the next six ballots he lost ground and on the sev enth 
ballot he had only 99 votes. The following day, New Hampshire gave 
her votes to James K. Polk of Tennessee, and on that ballot Polk received 
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44 votes. On the ninth ballot, New York produced a letter from Van 
Buren which authorized the withdrawal of his name in the interest of 
harmony, and the New York vote went to Polk, which resulted in his 
nonvnation. 

In the Whig Convention, there was no question about the nomina- 
tion of Henry Clay. 

So the campaign of 1844 was Polk and George M. Dallas against 
Clay and Theodore Frelinghuysen, and the methods used were in some 
respects a repetition of the campaign of 1840, with this difference, that 
now there were shouting and enthusiasm on both sides instead of one. 
The Democrats at once took the initiative in favoring the “reannexa- 
tion of Texas and the reoccupation of Oregon.” The argument was 
that Texas had previously belonged to us under the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and Oregon had been ours prior to the treaty of joint occupancy 
with Great Britain. It further declared that our title to the whole of 
Oregon up to 54° 40’ north latitude was clear and indisputable. Such a 
bold policy caught the popular imagination of both North and South. 

For the first time in his life, Henry Clay discovered that he stood on 
the timid side of all the important public questions, although personally, 
he was of a broad, generous and daring vision. His past history proved 
this. He had led public opinion in urging the War of 1812, served with 
distinction in negotiating the Treaty of Peace at Ghent, forced the 
country into an early recognition of the South American republics at the 
risk of a Spanish war, attacked the Florida Treaty of 1819 for surrender- 
ing our rightful claim to Texas under the Louisiana Purchase, and 
while Secretary of State, had taken a firm position with Great Britain on 
the Oregon question. 

Clay was thrown off guard by the appearance of Polk, and took the 
dangerous step against public sentiment of modifying his position on 
the Texas question. His letter to Stephen Miller of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, on July 1, 1844, was called his death warrant from the disas 
trous effects it had on his prospects in certain few states where he was 
exceptionally strong. This letter declared that “far from having any per- 
sonal objection to the annexation of Texas,” he would be glad to see it 
annexed, “without dishonor, without war, with the common consent of 
the Union, and upon just and fair terms.” Almost overnight this letter 
multiplied the members and influence of the Abolitionists in the North. 
It is generally conceded that the New York Abolitionists defeated 
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Clay. Had they voted for him, as they might have done were it not for 
the Alabama letter, he would have had a popular majority of 24,119, 
and would have been elected by 146 electoral votes against 129 for Polk. 

In passing, it is interesting to make note of an incident known as 
the Plaquemines fraud. The result of the vote in Louisiana gave Polk 
a majority of only 699 votes. The record of the voting in this parish, 
which lay just below New Orleans, in 1840, gave the Democrats 250 
and the Whigs 40 votes; in 1842 they recorded 179 Democratic votes to 
93 for the Whigs; in 1843 there were 310 Democratic votes to 36 for the 
Whigs; but in 1844, the Democratic vote was 1,007 to 37 for the Whigs. 
There were more Democratic votes cast in the parish in 1844 than the 
entire white male population of all ages in 1840. The story is that the 
steamboat “Agnes” went down from New Orleans with a load of pas- 
sengers in charge of a politician, and stopped three or four times on the 
way down to cast each time a unanimous vote for Polk and Dallas, and 
that the steamboat “Planter” took down 140 others who did the same 
thing. The fact seems to be undisputed that ten years after 1844, this 
parish could only muster half as many votes as it gave to Polk that year. 

Johnston, in commenting upon the defeat of C lay, observed: “It is 
among the inscrutable ways of Providence that the party [the antislavery 
Liberty party] was ever suffered to exist. . . . Whilst it may be true that 
those belonging to the Liberty party were in general well-meaning peo- 
ple, who were anxious to rid our country of a blot marring its title of be- 
ing the land of the free; yet they had no well-defined plan of doing this, 
or one that would meet approv al on the part of many thousands of oth- 
ers, as much opposed to slavery as were they, but whose loyalty to a com- 
pact by which alone a union of States had been consummated, would 
not permit them to engage in acts which would disrupt that union. 
These truce-breakers, on the contrary, were intent upon strife—if they 
could not rule, they would ruin.”* 

The Polk election was very close in its results. There were only 
four states in which Polk had a plurality in excess of 10,000. Clay had 
such a plurality in one state. Although Polk had a 65 majority of the 
electoral vote, a change of 7,918 popular votes, distributed in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Indiana, would have given Clay a majority 
of 103 electoral votes. 

Edward Stanwood, in his History of Presidential Elections, says: 


4+ Johnston, Life and Reminiscenses, 257. 
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“Mr. Clay was undoubtedly the most popular man in the United States 
at the time, but personal popularity did not decide the issue. The Demo- 
crats were very much in earnest, both about the election and about 
Texas. Mr. Polk was a comparatively unknown man, although he had 
served as Speaker of the House of Representatives. He therefore excited 
no antagonisms. He was particularly acceptable to the South, and the 
Northern Democrats had nothing against him. . . . While, therefore, 
the Whigs carried on an enthusiastic canvass, there were not wanting 
signs that a majority of the people were still Democratic, and the reverse 
of 1840 was really but a brief and half-thoughtless revulsion against 
certain abuses which had crept in, which the people did not like at the 
time, but to which they have since reconciled themselves most bravely.”* 

The conduct of the campaign of 1844 was patterned after that of 
1840, with all the usual torch light processions, public meetings, glee 
club concerts, and eulogies of the candidates. Apparently the color had 
faded; there was indistinctly outlined on the horizon the shadow of 
something ominous. No one knew just what or how, but the North and 
the South each had definite opinions on the subject of human chattels. 
The Texas annexation question, which may have changed the whole 
course of American history in the defeat of Henry Clay, contained this 
troublesome subject of slavery which started in 1820, in the compromise 
on the admission of Missouri, and which continued to the moment of 
secession. 

In Polk’s first message to Congress, he dwelt upon the Texas ques- 
tion and “deemed it proper, as a precautionary measure, to order a strong 
squadron to the coasts of Mexico and to concentrate an efficient military 
force on the western frontier of Texas.” To the North it seemed appar- 
ent that the administration intended to precipitate war, and war came. 

The four outstanding points of controversy in the Polk administra- 
tion were the Mexican war, the so-called Independent Treasury, the ad 
valorem low tariff of 1846, and the retreat from “fifty-four forty, or 
fight” to the line of 49°. These were all bitterly opposed by the Whigs. 
The war was precipitated, many believed, by the insistence of the Presi- 
dent in sending an army of occupation into the country west of the 
Nueces River, which was the well recognized western boundary of 
Texas. 

> Fourth Edition, revised, 157 ff. (Boston and New York, ©1892). 


6 James D. Richardson, comp., Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, 4:388 (¢1897). 
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James G. Blaine in his Twenty Years of Congress says: “For the first 
and only time in our political history, an administration conducting a 
war victorious at every step, steadily lost ground in the country. The 
House of Representatives, which declared war on the 11th day of May 
1846, was Democratic by a large majority. The House, which was 
elected in the ensuing autumn, amid the resounding acclamations of 
Taylor's memorable victory at Monterey, had a decided Whig majority. 
The contrast between the boldness with which the Polk Administration 
had marched our army upon the territory claimed by Mexico, and the 
prudence with which it had retreated from a contest with Great Britain, 
after all our prior boasting, exposed the Democrats to merciless ridicule.” 

As a result of this turmoil in Congress, all was not well with the 
Democratic Party. The South was in complete control of the party and 
at the same time filled the Whigs with fear and terror. The question of 
slavery upset the Northern Democrats both in heart and mind. As a re- 
sult, the antislav ery men in New York set about to split the party in the 
state. Two factions of the party were known as the Hunkers, because 
they “hunkered for office,” and the Barnburners, because of the zeal of 
their reforms. As one of their spokesmen put it, the latter imitated the 
Dutchman who burned his barn in order to destroy the rats that infested 
it. The contest between these two factions is said to have lost the elec- 
tion of 1848 for the Democrats. It not only deprived them of necessary 
electoral votes, but it gave the antislavery followers in other states the 
courage to carry on their campaigns more vigorously. 

The President asked the Congress for an appropriation with which 
to pay Mexico, as a condition of peace, for the territory which had been 
acquired through the war. In the debate on this appropriation measure, 
David Wilmot of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment of mornentous 
character. He felt that if this money were to be spent by the President 
in the acquisition of new soil, the North should be certain that it be free 
soil, and his amendment, offered on August 8, 1846, provided that it be 

‘an express and fundamental condition to the acquisition of any terri- 
tory nuns Mexico, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
ever exist therein.” This Wilmot Proviso played a big part in the cam- 
paign of 1848. 

The internal affairs of the Whig party likewise disturbed the Whig 
leaders. The popularity of Henry Clay was fast waning; he had been 
identified with issues already decided, the Texas question, the tariff 
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question, the sub treasury question, and the Oregon question. On the 
new question, the all-important question, Mr. Clay was not so acceptable 
to many leading members of his party. Hence, the hand of fate had 
turned upon him, too. General Zachary Taylor was in command of the 
Army of Occupation in Texas, and his successful march from the Rio 
Grande to Buena Vista kept the country in a state of excitement, which 
naturally suggested that he be substituted for Clay as a candidate for 
President in 1848. 

In September, 1847, the Native Americans held a convention in 
Philadelphia and recommended, but did not nominate, Taylor for 
President. 

The real campaign for him opened on February 22, 1848, in the 
state convention in Louisiana, where delegates from thirty-six parishes 
suggested his name and decided in the name of their constituents to 
nominate him as a candidate for president. The Alabama Whigs like- 
wise nominated him, and a nonpartisan meeting was held in Baltimore 
in his interest. No one knew Taylor's position on any of the issues, but 
judged by two letters that he wrote in April, his position was highly un- 

satisfactory to many prominent Whigs. The party leaders were men of 
principles, but General Taylor seemed to have none. Nevertheless, his 
nomination was assured, even before the convention. 

The Whig national convention met in Philadelphia in June, 1848, 
and commenced balloting on the second day. Zachary Taylor received 
171 votes out of 280 on the fourth ballot, and at least one vote from each 
of the states. Millard Fillmore was nominated for Vice President on the 
first ballot. No committee on resolutions was appointed, and the con- 
vention adjourned without even a declaration of principles for a party 
platform. 

The Democratic convention had met at Baltimore on May 22. All 
the states were represented and the convention was thoroughly organ- 
ized. It might be said in passing, that this convention created a central 
committee of one member from each state to have general charge of the 
campaign and of the party’s interest—the first of the national commit- 
tees since regularly constituted by both major parties. 

The pot was then boiling in New York, and this internal strife was 
the chief subject of interest in the convention. New York had had two 
state conventions and had sent 36 Hunkers and 36 Barnburners to the 
national convention. Both delegations were admitted, but both groups 
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refused to take part in the proceedings, and the Barnburners openly 
withdrew from the convention. It required four ballots to nominate 
Lewis Cass for President, and General William O. Butler was nomi 
nated for Vice President on the first ballot. The platform adopted was 
chiefly a counterpart of the 1844 platform, although several resolutions 
were added without opposition. On the other hand, William L. Yancey 
of Alabama offered a resolution that was voted down 216 to 36. It read 
“Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference with the rights of prop 
erty of any portion of the people of this confederacy, be it in the States 
or Territories thereof, by any other than the parties interested in 
them, is the true republican doctrine, recognized by this body.” All the 
affirmative votes came from the Slave States. Some of the Southern 
Democrats explained their negative vote by saying that they deemed it 
unnecessary, since the resolution was a repetition of that which was al 
readv in the platform, at the same time indulging in the faint hope aa 
the Northern Democrats might think that the Southern extremists were 
defeated in their purpose to commit the party to slavery. 

The Barnburners, who had withdrawn from the Baltimore conven 
tion, held a state convention in Utica, New York, on June 22 and nomi 
nated Martin Van Buren. A similar Ohio state convention soon afte: 
recommended that a national convention be held in Buffalo on August 9, 
where, as it turned out, Van Buren was nominated for President and 
Charles Francis Adams for Vice President. The preamble to their plat 
form opened with the statement: “We have assembled in convention, as 
a union of free men for the sake of freedom, forgetting all past political 
differences, in common resolve to maintain the rights of fr2e labor 
against the aggressions of the slave power, and to secure free soil for a 
free people.” The final resolution read: “Resolved, That we inscribe on 
our banner, ‘Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men,’ and un- 
der it will fight on, and fight ever, until a triumphant victory shall re- 
ward our exertions.” All this put the candidate pretty much on the spot 
in the light of his previous platforms. Speaking of the Free Soil Cam- 
paign of 1848, William Allen Butler says: “Mr. Van Buren’s name was 
in it, but not his head or his heart. Great words were inscribed on its 
banners . . . but they were words of advance and not of strategy, and 
Mr. Van Buren was too deeply intrenched in his old political notions to 
utter them in earnest.”7 


7 William Allen Butler, Martin Van Buren: Lawyer, Statesman 
and Man (1862). 
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The Van Buren vote in New York exceeded the Cass vote, how- 
ever, and this caused the defeat of the Democratic ticket and assured a 
Whig victory as was intended. The total vote cast in the nation ex- 
ceeded the 1844 election by only 173,304, and of these, 83,609 came 
from the four new states—Florida, Texas, lowa and Wisconsin. No in- 
terest was shown in the contest; the outcome was apparent from the be- 
ginning; and the result of the electoral vote was Taylor and Fillmore 
163, and Cass and Butler 127. . 

The Campaign of 1848 was an aftermath of the war. The Demo- 
crats offered a soldier with a good record plus an able statesman with 
many high honors, but the glamor boy was he who with 5,000 soldiers 
had defeated and routed 15,000 under Santa Anna. The Democratic 
party had itself precipitated the war, organized the military force that 
prosecuted it, controlled its immense patronage, and brought it to a vic- 
torious conclusion, yet had gained no political strength by so doing. The 
slory dropped in the lap of the Whigs. However, the Whigs were not 
too happy, for General Taylor had but little education and seemed to 
lack what it took to succeed. 

On the other hand, the Democrats were not too disturbed by the 
Whig victory. Taylor was even better than Cass from the viewpoint of 
the South. He was born in Virginia, a resident of Louisiana, and a 
slaveholder. The Southern Whigs supported him on this ground, and 
the Northern Whigs with serious misgivings. As a matter of fact, Tay- 
lor was neither Whig nor Democrat; he scarcely knew the difference be- 
tween the parties, and had not, so far as is known, cast a vote. If he had, 
it is probable that it was Democratic. In fact, Taylor was never consid- 
ered a party President. 

In the political campaigns of the eighteen-forties the Whigs had 
two victories and the Democrats one. The significance of these victo- 
ries is negligible. In the campaign of 1840, General Harrison gained a 
glorious victory and might have done much for the development of the 
nation, but the hand of fate cut him down before he had a chance, and 
the trickery of Tyler was a terrific blow to the hopes of the Whigs. 

The campaign of 1844 seemed promising for the Whigs, who be- 
came united through the trickery of Tyler, and late in 1843 they had 
counted on an easy victory, but the sudden change in public opinion on 
the Texas re-annexation policy, which Calhoun had forced the Demo- 
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crats to adopt, brought about the overthrow of Van Buren, and forced 
Clay to the fatal step in his Alabama letter. 

In the campaign of 1848, the vice presidential candidate, Millard 
Fillmore, was placed on the ticket to conciliate the Northern Whigs 
who resented the nomination of a Louisiana slaveholder, when the 
specter of slavery was becoming more ominous. Although a strong man, 
he had but little opportunity to help the cause during the period prior 
to July 9, 1850, when President Tavlor died, and the issue had become 
so tense by that time, that Fillmore’s policy was necessarily affected by 
the fact that he was required to reconcile the slay eholders within the 
party and the Northern opposition. 

These three campaigns all resulted in victories whose effects were 
short-lived. The plans of Harrison were thwarted by death; the trickery 
of Tyler was disappointing and upsetting to the party; the defeat of 
Clay was serious beyond words; the brief term of the inexperienced 
Taylor was inconsequential; and the work of Fillmore was more or less 

vacillating. Yet through it all there was being spun the web of national 
thinking on the subject of slavery, which dominated the politics of the 
country and found no solution short of secession, or an attempt to shat 
ter the union so carefully built and hitherto so solid and impregnable. 

But the slavery question was finally settled, as well as other na- 
tional problems, and throug gh it all we have preserved our adie: of 
purpose and action. The thought that now impresses the writer is that 
all that we have has been accomplished through the preservation of ou 
two-party system, where monopoly of political power may be curbed, 
and that sooner or later, even thouch it takes sixteen vears or more, the 
strongly entrenched “isms” mav be eradicated and a new era may dawn 
upon the world. 




















A PITTSBURGH POLITICAL BATTLE ROYAL 
OF A HALF CENTURY AGO! 
EUGENE KAUFMAN 

uRING the second half of the nineteenth century America wit- 
D nessed the emergence of increasingly corrupt, powerful, and ruth- 
less political bosses, some of whom resorted to unethical and even un- 
lawful methods of obtaining offices for their “picked” candidates. “Czar” 
Martin Lomasney commanded Boston; Big Tim Sullivan directed the 
Bowery; William Tweed ruled New York; Israel Durham guided Phila- 
delphia; George Cox controlled Cincinnati; Roger Sherman managed 
Chicago; Ed Butler dominated St. Louis; Abraham Rief led San Fran- 
cisco; and Christopher Lyman Magee and William Flinn ruled Pitts 
burgh. 

The Magee-Flinn machine was the ablest and most effective politi- 
cal organization ever known in Pittsburgh up to that time. Both Magee 
and Flinn had much in their favor for becoming political bosses. To be- 
gin with, they had a growing town too busy to concentrate on the merits 
of honest and efficient government, two poli tical parties not very well 
organized, and a clear field for dominating their own party which had 
marge of the city, county, and state patronage. Both men, however, 

vad other objectiv es besides becoming party leaders: Magee wanted 

action franchises for his street railway company, while Flinn desired 
contract grants for his construction firm, Booth & Flinn. To accomplish 
their goals some type of organization had to be firmly established, hence, 
the Magee-Flinn political machine. 

After gaining authority in the Republican city and county execu- 
tive committees in 1880, and giving Pittsburgh a new municipal charter 
drawn up and approved by the bosses in 1887, the “right” men were 
placed in offices in the municipal government where they would be able 
to fulfill their leaders’ wishes. 

As a political machine the Magee-Flinn organization was extremely 
effective. Year after year the “Ring,” as it was commonly called, was 
able to win every election campaign because of its ward and precinct 
organization, the personal interest of the city job holders, and the political 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 27, 1952, 
and based on the author’s more extended thesis currently submitted 


to the university in partial fulfillment of requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree.—Ed 
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chicanery employed whenever the machine was fearful of losing its 
authority. 

A reform movement got under way in 1895, and in the mayoralty 
campaign of 1896 the “Ring” forces were almost unseated from power. 
That time their candidate, Henry P. Ford, polled only a six hundred 
majority vote. After that the “Organization” mustered strength: the 
wards and other election districts throughout the city and county be- 
came well organized, more patronage was dispensed, and by 1899, 
Magee and Flinn had become state senators, thereby securing a bigger 
voice in both local and state politics. 

For years the Municipal League, a reform element led by promi- 
nent business and professional men, waged a mighty political battle of 
words in condemning machine methods and tactics. In order to win any 
election they realized that they had to consolidate what strength they 
had by aligning themselves with the Democrats. This they did, but due 
to the lack of money and political know-how, they were always easily 
defeated. 

The turning point of the Magee-Flinn organization came in 1900. 
A rift developed between William Flinn and Pittsburgh’s public works 
director, Edward M. Bigelow, because of the latter’s insistence that city 
contracts receive more competition from bidders. As time wore on this 
split widened until Bigelow was forced to resign from his job. The fir- 
ing of Bigelow was a costly mistake for the machine because Bigelow 
was immensely popular. It remained for his brother Tom to avenge him 
by organizing and financing his own political machine. Within three 
years the ring forces had their power wrested from them forever. 

In December, 1901, the Stalwarts, led by Thomas W. Bigelow, 
made plans to capture the councilmanic election in February, 1902. 
Each ward was to carry on its fight for representation in council and 
choose its own candidates, while the Stalwart organization would col- 
laborate with a citizens’ committee made up of one hundred members 
to win the office of city controller. 

On the twentieth of December the Stalwart leaders along with 
thirty-five hundred voters of Pittsburgh met in Old City Hall and amid 
great enthusiasm adopted resolutions creating the Citizens’ party. They 
declared the party’s objectives were to “defeat efforts to elect dishonest 
and incompetent men as public officers, prevent the perpetration of 
fraud upon the taxpayers, and to secure and maintain economic and 
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efficient government.” David D. Bruce, a former Municipal Leaguer, 
became the party’s chairman. 

On the first of January, a Citizens’ party committee met, and A. T. 
Karr of the Fourth Ward asked for advice on the alleged incorrect or 
fraudulent registration in his ward. He declared that the assessor had 
ninety more names on the registration lists than there were voters in the 
district. He also said that many people were known to oppose the ma- 
chine but had not been registered. He then showed a large number of 
tax receipts for those voters and pointed out that he had been unable to 
get the authorities to place the names of the holders on the registry list. 
He emphasized that there were 200 more names on the registration list 
than there should have been. All told there were 621 registrants, or 338 
more than there were votes cast in the last election. The same day these 
facts were made public the Democratic party pleaded to have the bosses 
removed from power, and the Citizens’ party aligned itself with the 
Democrats in an all-out effort to stvymie another machine victory. 

It was a very active campaign, particularly when it came to a battle 
of words. One voter referred to Senator Flinn as a “Czar of Tyranny” 
not exceeded by the “Czar of Russia,” and to Pittsburgh’s government 
as being without parallel in the world as far as corruption and political 
vice were concerned. He further remarked that he wanted to repudiate 
the statement made that the Citizens’ party stood for the three “B’s,” 
“Bigelow, Blusterism and Boodle,” and to add that there were the three 
“F's,” “Fraud, Flinn and Freebootism,” clearly applicable to the en- 
trenched “organization.” 

Two days before the election, more unscrupulous machine methods 
were revealed. In the Thirteenth Ward agents of the “Ring” had made 
a desperate attempt to purchase the Citizens’ candidates. They offered 
one nominee for council all his expenses, “$500 for items forgotten and 
$2000 in addition to compensate for disappointed ambitions.” In each 
instance the men approached refused to betray their party. It was also 
brought out that gangs of 150 to 175 repeaters were leaving Philadelphia 
for Pittsburgh to vote the “regular ticket.” These men had even been 
promised police protection, so it was charged. 

All the work and scheming of an almost perfectly organized political 
machine could not withstand the aroused sentiment of the people. John 
B. Larkin, the reform candidate, won handily over his opponent, Joseph 
E. Lewis, by 8,000 votes. The “Organization” also lost their majority in 
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both branches of council. Only in a few wards, where the pay roll con 
trolled the election boards and hundreds of voters, did the machine can- 
lidates display any strength. 

Despite the bitterness and animosity of the contest the election was 
one of the quietest and most orderly ever held. This was due to the 
fact that the Citizens and Democrats together had made preparations to 
thwart any attempts of the “Ring” to steal election boards, bulldoze vot 
ers, or allow illegal votes to be cast. Thousands of fraudulent votes 
were not cast because of the vigilance of the minority election officers 
and the Democratic and Citizens’ poll watchers. 

The scene at Republican headquarters was like that of a funeral. 
When Flinn was questioned as to what he thought of the returns, his 
only answer was: “I have nothing to say.” 

The people, on the other hand, went wild with joy. Many gath 
ered at Exposition Park to read the returns. \s one significant bulletin 
was read a quartet of young men broke out into song with these im 
promptu verses: 

Isn’t it a shame, a measly shame, 

To keep Billy Flinn out in the rain, 
Open the door and let him in, 

They opened the door and Larkin came in. 

The Pittsburgh newspapers rejoiced that the city had ranked its¢ : 
with New York in rebuking sordid politics, but stressed the need « 
maintaining an aggressive and effective organization to male the oe 
tory complete in 1903. To be sure, the bosses had plenty of fight left 
and they used every ounce of strength in an effort to win the recorder 
ship battle the follow ing winter. 

By then Tom Bigelow had become a political boss in his own right. 
In December, 1902, he announced that the thirtv-eight members of the 
Citizens’ Central Committee had nominated William B. Hays as their 
candidate for recorder. Hays was delinquent tax collector under Re- 
corder A. M. Brown and had been the right hand man of Bigelow in 
the last two campaigns. The Democrats then held their convention and, 
despite vigorous protests from many party leaders who thought he was 
not the best choice, Hays was endorsed. It was even charged that Hays’ 
backers had bought up so many delegates that money more than men 
had won him the nomination. Bigelow stood firm and declared that 
Hays would win despite opposition from the Democratic party. The 
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newspapers in town remarked that this type of attitude by the Citizens 
was indicative of a first-class ring, the boss system, and the intolerable 
machine. 

[he Republicans held their convention early in January in Old 
City Hall. This time the “Organization” hid behind the cloak of reform 
by mentioning Dr. Cadwallader Evans, the Citizens’ county chairman, 

a possible candidate. Many ward workers, however, wanted a man of 
heir own “stripe” and therefore repudiated the idea. District Attorney 
John C. Haymaker was finally chosen by acclamation. 

\s the campaign wore on both parties accused each other of lying, 
cheating, and scandalizing the taxpayers. Niax Leslie, the Republic: in 
city chairman, said that he had definite knowledge of the Citizens’ party 
bringing repeaters from the East, and also that he had affidavits to prove 
certain employers were offered large sums of money to work up senti- 
ment among their employees in favor of candidate Hays. To this the 
Citizens replied: “Recollect the fight last November and recall the fight 
in February and you will find Leslie is reiterating the same charges he 
made then against us. . . . Leslie is doing the baby act. Realizing that 

is licked, he is resorting to lies of every description.” 

Controller John B. Larkin actively campaigned, and during his 
speech-making tour he told his audiences that the machine wanted near- 
‘ $1,000,000 for street repairs. He pointed out that in 1902, $214,000 
was appropriated, but only $109,000 was spent. He explained that the 
“Ring's” purpose for asking for so much repaving was to swamp the 
citv in debt and therefore embarrass the reform element in councils. If 
the money had been granted, he said, the machine would have used it 
to pay off the various wards in the city for the votes they had turned out. 
\lax Leslie’s ward, the Seventeenth, which had less than 500 acres of 
land, would have received $146,500, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
pool, but the Nineteenth, Bigelow’s ward, covering 1,319 acres, would 
be given only $13,000. 

Shortly afterward, the Pittsburgh Dispatch reported that sixty per 
cent of the members of the police and fire bureaus were supporting Hays, 
after attempts had failed to whip the “under-a-hundred-a-month” men 
into line for Haymaker. Of the thirty fire captains in the city’s service, 
fourteen had gone over to support the Citizens’ candidates. There was 
also a rebellion among the police. At every preceding election, when 
ever the machine was fearful of defeat, policemen would terrorize the 
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saloon keepers into believing they would lose their liquor licenses if 
they did not work for the “Ring” ticket. But in 1903 the situation was 
somewhat different. Where, before, the threatening visits were made by 
patrolmen, they were now made by inspectors and captains, but few of 
them would take orders to do that kind of work. 

The campaign drew to a close with both sides claiming victory. 
The Dispatch stated in its editorial, entitled, “Between Pot and Kettle”: 
“There has not been in many years an election in which both sides of- 
fered so little to the independent and honest voter who wishes to vote 
solely for good government in the interest of the whole people, un- 
swayed by “the profits of cliques or corporations. . . . The voter must 
choose for himself, as best he may, and digest the consequences as they 
follow.” 

The final tabulations showed that Hays won the recordership by a 
majority of over seven thousand votes. Tom Bigelow had kept his sacred 
pledge to crush the Republican ring and put its engineer, William 
Flinn, out of politics. The Pittsburgh Leader pointed out that the elec- 
tion had demonstrated “finally and absolutely” that the people rule, and 
that no ring or machine could maintain a monopoly of power, however 
“fortified or however skillful.” 

Thus the Magee-Flinn political era came to a close. Oddly enough 
the people of Pittsburgh had won their battle for good government with 
the assistance of another machine, that of Tom Bigelow. 

Had not Magee died in 1901 the machine might have ruled indef- 
nitely. He was one man in the “Organization” whom everybody seemed 
to like and admire. Flinn, you might say, was the party whip, and a 
very effective one, too. If anyone dared to step out of line, Flinn would 
crack the party lash and the disobedient ones were expelled. But it was 
Magee who acted as a steadying influence. Without him, Flinn could 
not have kept the machine intact. This was clearly illustrated during 
the election years of 1902 and 1903 when machine members openly and 
defiantly refused to follow the dictates of their leader. Flinn sensed that 
he alone could not lead his forces to victory, that the task of maintaining 
supremacy was futile. As a matter of fact, shortly after his partner's 
death, Flinn mournfully said: “When Magee died, I died politically 
too. 

















TRADERS ON THE OHIO: 1730 


WILLIAM A. HUNTER! 


HE REMOVAL of Delaware and Shawnee Indians from eastern 

Pennsylvania to the Ohio in the 1720's naturally drew white fur 
traders to the same region. The Indian hunter and trapper and the 
white trader were in business together; the Indian collected furs and 
exchanged them for the European goods to which he had become accus- 
tomed; the trader supplied these goods and marketed the furs. 

The Delaware Indians from southeastern Pennsylvania—known 
later as Unamies, and headed at the time of which we write by Aluma- 
pees Cor Sasoonan)?—had by this date experienced two or three genera- 
tions of normally peaceful relations with white settlers. They had 
learned something of British legal procedure;? an appreciable number 
of them spoke English as well as their native language; a few had even 
made some slight progress in the art of reading and writing;* more sig- 


1! Mr. Hunter is senior archivist in the Division of Public Records 
of the | pcre a Historical and Museum Commission at Harris- 
burg. —E 

2 The term Unami (Wenami) first appears in Pennsylvania pro- 
neial records in 1757 (Provincial Record, Q:14; Pennsylvania Co- 
Joni 11 Records, 7:665). Teedyuscung defined the name as that of “a 
distinct Tribe of Delaware Indians . .. Alomipees was formerly the 
King of That Tribe” (Provincial Record, Q:89-90; Colonial Records, 
7:726). Alumapees is first mentioned in 1709, with other Delaware 
chiefs (Provincial Record, D:217-218; Colonial Records, 2:489); he 
died in 1747 at Shamokin (Sunbury). During his lifetime, his follow- 
ers were identified in the records as “Schuylkill Indians” or, later, as 
“Delawares of Shamokin.” 

3 Discussion of the Indians’ status and experience in provincial 
courts is, of course, beyond the scope of this article. Note, however, 
the case of Checochinican, who in 1726 obtained judgment against 
Nathaniel Newlin (Provincial Papers, 3:78; Pennsylvania Archives, 
first series, 1:239-240). Although Newlin apparently did not abide by 
the court’s decision, the plaintiff’s son, Nemacolin, who moved to the 
Ohio, talked as late as 1763 of going to Philadelphia to obtain justice 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 37:44-45, 176, 193). 

+ Quakers encouraged education of the Indians, with uncertain 
success. A white prisoner adopted by Ohio Delawares in 1756 relates 
that his Indian brother “told me that he had been taught to read 
when he was young but that he had almost forgot it. I believe he 
was telling me the truth, for he Knew all the letters and figures” 
(John McCullough in Archibald Loudon, comp., Selection of Some of 
the Most Interesting Narratives, of Outrages, Committed by the In- 
dians in their Wars with the White People . . . 1808 edition, 1:305). 
Illiterate Indians commonly adopted the practices of unlettered 
whites. Of the Delawares who signed the letter of April 30, 1730, men- 
tioned below, Shawannoppan drew a turtle; three others made 
crosses; one (Quoowahaune) made an awkward Q; but “Tolles,” with 
no accompanying mark, may be a signature. In comparison, two of 
the white traders who signed the petition of May, 1730, also men- 
tioned in the text, wrote their names, while Henry Baly printed an H. 
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nificant, they had become accustomed to use European goods; and, like 
the wandering Shawnee who had joined them, they had abandoned 
their aboriginal mode of life for an economy oriented—literally—toward 
that of Europe. Paradoxically, these Delaware emigrants from eastern 
Pennsylvania, and the traders who accompanied them, were the fore- 
runners of European settlement on the Ohio. Unlike the homeless and 
evasive Shawnee, unlike other Delawares forcibly evicted after the 
“Walking Purchase” of 1737, these Indians and the white traders went 
to the Ohio voluntarily, in search of richer hunting grounds. 

The participants in this Ohio venture have left us no adequate ac 
count of themselves. A handful of documents, however, afford us 
glimpses of their lives and activities, and supply the names, at least, of 
some of the leaders among the Indians and the traders. The depositions, 
preserved in the Public Records Division, Harrisburg, and previously un 
published, which conclude the present article, add a few more details to 
an interesting but sketchy picture. 

It will be noted that these legal depositions do not appear to antici 
pate any legal action, but content themselves with a defense of the repu 
tation of Henry Smith,> a trader apparently under attack. To this end, 
the statements present an account of contented servants, the reported 
endorsement by an Indian chief, and, on a less lofty plane, the misdeeds 
of other traders, Smith’s competitors and presumed critics. A further 
peculiarity of the depositions is the absence of place names or other 
data identifying the scene of the incidents which they recourt. As we 
shall see, the scene was in fact the Ohio country (the present Alle 
gheny); but since it was uncertain how much of this region lay within 
Pennsylvanian jurisdiction, we have a simple explanation for the avoid 


5 Henry Smith appears in 1728 as a “Shamokin Trader.” On August 
27 of that year, Antony Sadowsky, writing from Oley to John Petty, 
reported that Shawnees had hanged Smith’s servant, Timothy Hig- 
gins, and when this letter was read in Council, on September 1, Smith 
and Petty were sent with a letter from Governor Gordon to the In- 
dians at Shamokin. Two days later, Smith wrote that Higgins was 
still alive, after a narrow escape. (Provincial Papers, 3:55, 58, 66; 
Provincial Record, H:96-97, 99, 112; Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, 1:227-229, 232: Colonial Records, 3:349-350, 352, 365). In Sep- 
tember, 1731, Smith was sent with messages to “a Mingoe Chief” 
(Provincial Record, H:310; Colonial Records, 3:544). A few months 
later, he wrote a letter (also signed by John Mettox, Samuell cussuns, 
William Clark, and Andrew Akins) for some Allegheny Indians who 
asked Governor Gordon and James Logan to accept the “twomooty 
Indians” as friends (Provincial Papers, 4:110); and in response the 
governor sent Smith, in September, 1732, with a message to “the At- 
tamoote Indians, a Nation living back of Allegheney” (Provincial Rec- 
ord, H:310; Colonial Records, 3:545). 
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ance both of place names and of legal prosecution.® 

Determination of the general scene of the story is easy enough, for 
we are told of incidents which took place in the winter of 1729-30, and 
we are given the names of several traders who were in the vicinity at 
that time: Smith himself, Edmund Cartlidge, Henry Baly, James 
Letort, Antony Sadowsky, and others. To establish the whereabouts of 
any of these men should be sufficient; actually, we can place all of them. 

We have, first, a letter, dated April 30, 1730, sent to Governor Pat- 
rick Gordon by Mickqun, Keakeenhomman, Shawannoppan, Quoowa- 
haune, Lamoohan, Queekockahwin, Tolles, “Cheiffs of ye Delawares 
att Aleegaeening on the main Rivor.” This Indian message was inter- 
preted by James Letort, written by Edmund Cartlidge, and witnessed 
by Jonah Davenport. The letter tells of the accidental death, “last fall,” 
of John Hart, one hundred miles down the river, and of the wounding 
of David Robeson, twenty miles from the place of writing; and in the 
account of the latter affair we are told that, ‘ ‘Henry Smith being there 
with rum, the Indians got drunk.”” 


‘he next document of interest is a petition dated May, 1730, whose 
signers, Edmund Cartlidge, Jonah Davenport, and Henry Baly, relate 
that the trade at Aleegaeening has been chiefly in their hands for three 
vears, but that now a worse sort of traders, “such as had been your peti- 
tioners servants and other idle fellows,” have brought rum and got the 
Indians so in debt that they cannot pay the petitioners for goods; and 
they ask that this trade be controlled.§ 


The remaining trader, of the five first named, appears in another 
petition, of August 8, 1730. In it, Antony Sadowsky, John Maddox, and 
John ffisher report that in 1729 they had at Allegany goods worth £500; 
in June, however, Mingoes brought 14 cags of rum from Albany, and in 
consequence the Delawares were indebted to the traders for £100 in 
goods. The petitioners ask that Allommapees, Shackachtan, and “Great 
Hill, at Allegany,” be ordered to make payment.® 


Documents of further interest are statements made by Davenport 


6 In 1754 the Provincial Assembly declared itself unconvinced that 
the recently built French forts lay within Pennsylvania’s boundaries, 
and on this ground declined to take action against the invaders 
(Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, 5:3677-3683) . 

Provincial Papers, 4:6. As printed in the Pennsylvania Archives 
(first series, 1: 254- 255), the text reads, incorrectly, “Aleegaeening on 
the main Road.” Neville B. Craig read the manuscript correctly (The 
Olden Time, 1:96). 

8 Provincial Papers, 4:10; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 1:261. 
9 Provincial Papers, 4:14; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 1:265. 
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and Letort, October 29, 1731, which tell of affairs at Allegany during the 
previous four years, together with a brief account of the Indian settle- 
ments in that region; and a similar statement made by Cartlidge on 
December 7.!° 

We have ample evidence, therefore, that the traders named in our 
present depositions were at Allegheny in 1729-30, and that the incidents 
recounted in the depositions must have taken place somewhere in 
that area. 

If we attempt to place their scene more precisely, however, we shall 
find the evidence less satisfactory. The data furnished by Davenport 
and Letort in 1731 list the settlements in the area with which the Alle- 
gheny traders were familiar; and undoubtedly we should restrict our- 
selves to this region. Not all of the places they name can be identified 
definitely,!! but west of Allegheny Mountain this territory seems to in- 
clude a rough triangle defined by “Connumach” (Johnstown), “Kythen- 
ning River” (Kittanning), and “Assewikales” (perhaps near the present 
West Newton). Presumably, but not certainly, it includes the present 
Pittsburgh; but such places as Venango, Kuskuskies, and Logstown, fa- 
miliar a generation later, are all missing. Only one place named, “Ky- 
thenning River,” is certainly on the Allegheny; but this name may refer 
to a scattered group of settlements rather than to a single town. 

Charles A. Hanna thought that the Indian letter of April 30, 1730, 
noted above, was written from Kittanning; and in support of this view 
it may be observed that the phrase “on the main Rivor” is an acceptable 
translation of that place name.!? 

One other clue may be noted. According to the information given 
October 29, 1731, the leading Indians at “Connumach” and “Kythen- 
ning River” were “Capt. Hill Alymacapy Kykenhammo [,] Delaw'e[;] 
Sypous [,] a Mingoe.” “Keakeenhomman,” as we have seen, signed the 
Indian letter of April 30, 1730. Captain Hill appears as “Great Hill” in 
the petition of August 8, 1730, noted above; as “Mechouguatchugh” 


10 Provincial Papers, 4:44, 46, 48, 52; Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, 1:299-302, 305-306. 

1! Senangelstown, where Senangel was the chief person, is said to 
be sixteen miles from “Connumach.” Charles A. Hanna thought this 
might be Shannopin’s Town (Wilderness Trail, 1:296-297), but this 
seems unlikely. An Indian named Sayningoe, not necessarily the 
same person, was with Alumapees at Philadelphia in 1738 (Provincial 
Record, K:66; Colonial Records, 4:307. For “Lequeepees,” see Note 
17 below. 

12 Wilderness Trail, 1:29 ff. Hanna knew the letter of April 30, 1730, 
only in the incorrect version in the Pennsylvania Archives. See Noite ' 
above. 
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(Great Hill) in Governor Gordon’s letter of August 20, written in re- 
sponse to this petition; and as “Capt Hill” in a letter of December 4, 
1731, inviting the Indians of “Alleghening” to Philadelphia. Both 
“Mechegoakchuk” and “Allemykoppy” signed the Indians’ reply to this 
invitation, August 8, 1732; and “Capt. Hill, with sundry from Ohijo,” 
visited the Governor in August, 1740.!3 From the circumstance that 
“Shawannoppan” signed the letters of April 30, 1730, and August 8, 
1732, in company with Indians of Conemaugh and Kittanning, and the 
fact that “Shanoppins Town” does not appear in the information of Oc- 
tober 29, 1731, we must assume that this Indian had not yet established 
himself near the mouth of the Allegheny, at the place long known by 
his name. 

While the evidence is not conclusive, therefore, it suggests that the 

\llegheny” of the 1730's is to be identified with “Kythenning River” 
rather than with the vicinity of the present Pittsburgh. 

We know then, that by 1727, Pennsylvania traders, including Ed- 
mund Cartlidge, Jonah Davenport, and James Letort, along with ahi 
were trading at the Allegheny, with headquarters probably somewhere 
near the present Kittanning. They did not welcome the later arrival of 
other traders, including Henry Smith. In a letter of April 30, 1730, they 
reported that Smith was selling rum, and in a petition of May, 1730, 
they complained of the rum traffic carried on by recent arrivals, un- 
named but of course including Smith. Whether, in doing this, they 
were concerned primarily for trade ethics or for trade profits, we shall not 
undertake to determine. 

(PROVINCIAL PAPERS, 4: 13 

July the 23 1730— 

The Examination of John Rey!* Indented servant to Henry Smith taken 
before me Thomas Edwards one of his MaJesties Justices for the County 
of LanCaster Concerning the behaviour and Conduct of his Master 
towards him in the Indian Countrey Last winter and to vindicate his sd 
Master from false and scandalous Aspersions related against him by 
some of the Susquahannah traders!> and others 

13 Provincial Papers, 4:16, 43; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 
1:266, 303-304, 341; Provincial Record, K:171-175; Colonial Records, 


4:432-447. The original manuscript of the Indians’ reply of August 8, 
732, has disappeared. 
1+ Presumably the trader whose name appears elsewhere as Rea, or 
Wray. In 1732 he accompanied some Shawnee from Allegheny to 
yw mae Record, H:245, 254, 258; Colonial Records, 
:481, , ) 


— and ‘Sadowski, like Smith, had previously traded at Sha- 
mokin. 
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This deponent on his Corporall Oath taken on the holy Evangelist 
sayth, that his Master and he did Live Peaceably and Contentedly in 
Plenty of what that Country aforded, and did want neither Cloathing 
nor food that was requisite or necesarie in such an Employ and that he 
was very well Contented dureing their Continuance in that Countrey 
among the Indians, He furthe sayth that he was sent by his Master as 
usually to a Certaine Place to fecth some Skins and, there he met with 
Samuel Cozons!@ and Edmond Cartleidges man and after some dis- 
courses they told him that he should “wl away to the Mingoes and 
Leave his Master, or els that he would be in danger of his life if | he Con- 
tinued with his Master, for the Indians would kill his Master & him and 
take all the goods to themselves, but I thought it my duty to Stick to 
Master and when I went back to him I told him how I was advised, and 
somewhat Surprised, But there was an Indian Woman which was one 
of Cheif of Mingoes!” and I & my Master told her of the Rumor, that 
we should be Killed both we & the Horses and the goods taken away by 
the Mingoes. This mde the woman very Angry and she said that it was 
because master had so many skins of the Indians there abouts, that the 
white People were displeased!* and further that my Master would be 
secure & should have freedom to trade among them and to Come among 
them and to bring me without faile And that they would make a Road 
from thence to the Branches of Susquahannah,!? for my Master and 


16 “Sam! Cosins” was apparently at Shamokin in 1728 (Provincial 
Papers, 3:55; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 1:227), and his 
name appears on a letter written by Smith in 1732 (see Note 5 above). 
In a list of traders licensed in 1748, he is named as previously unli- 
censed (Provincial Papers, 10:41; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 
2:14). 

17 This was probably Aliquippa, whose settlement, called “Lequee- 
pees” in 1731, was then said to be sixty miles from “Connumach,” 
and to consist of “Mingoes mostly some Delawres 4 settled families 
but a great Resort of those People” (Provincial Papers, 4:52; Penn- 
sylvania Archives, first series, 1:301). In 1748, Conrad Weiser found 
her living on the Ohio above Logstown, at what is now McKees Rocks, 
and reported that on August 27 “we dined in a Seneka town, where 
an old Seneka woman reigns with great authority. We dined at her 
house, and they all used us very well” (Provincial Record, L:421; 
Colonial Records, 5:348). It seems to be generally assumed that she 
lived below the present Pittsburgh in 1731, but this is not certain. 

The name Mingo was loosely applied to various Iroquoian groups, 
and has no precise tribal significance. It is most familiar, probably, 
as a name for the adventurers, from various of the Six Nations, who 
had emigrated to the Ohio. The supposition that these “Mingoes” of 
the Ohio derived from the “Mingoes” (Susquehannocks or Conesto- 
gas) of eastern Pennsylvania is erroneous. 

18 This is of course an insinuation that the derogatory reports about 
Smith were inspired by envy. 

19 That is, to Shamokin, from which Smith and other traders had 
gone to the Ohio. The statement is further proof, if any were needed, 
— the depositions refer to a region more remote than the Susque- 

anna. 
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would admit of no others of the White People to Come among them be- 
cause of their lyes & false stories and further saith not 
Sworn before me Thomas Edwards 

July the 23. 1730 

The Examination of Andrew Akins2° another Indented servant be- 
longing to Flenry Smith taken by me Thomas Edwards one of his Ma*tie 
Justices for the County of Lancaster 
This Deponent sayeth that he was with his Master In the Indian Coun- 
trey and at a Certaine time Last winter, they were at Lodging or Store 
after Midnight, there Came John Taylor a Servant belonging to Henry 
Bayly to the Store and opened the Store and took meat out of it, The 
deponent desired the sd Taylor not to Carry away his Masters meat for 
he would be displeased, the sd Taylor replied, that if he would acquaint 
his Master he would be his death and beat his Master in the bargaine, 
ffurther the sd deponent sayeth that at another time He was Intrusted 
by my Master with his goods at a Certaine Place when his Master was 
near one Hundred Miles distance there came John Burk & an Indian 
\an, to the store and the Indian Opened severall bundels of Skins and 
Pickt out of them Nine and twenty Skins, the sd deponent at the sight 
stood amazed John Burk told him not to speak a word to the Indian or 
else he the Indian would strike out all his braines, then John Burk 
Packt the Skins and put them upon a horse & they went away The sd 
Deponent further sayeth that a Certaine man belonging to James 
Latot,?! did say that he heard the white people (Which he took to be 
the Traders) declare that if Henry Smith would Come to their Town?? 
they would tie him to a Post & whip him, 
The sd Deponent sayeth that his Master & his servants did Live all the 
time of their Expedition peacably well furnished with Cloaths & Pro- 
vision Convenient and sutable to their Calling Considering how far dis- 
tant they lived from Cristian settlement and further Sayth not 

Sworn before me Tho: Edwards 
ENDORSED:?3 Affidavits abt breaking open 
a Store of Henry Smith’s 
July & Augt 1730 

20 See Note 5 above. 

*I James Letort, who had traded at Paxtang and Shamokin on the 
Susquehanna. The Provincial Council minutes of July 4, 1727, in 
their first reference to the Ohio trade, speak of “the remoter Parts, 
where James Le Tort trades (that is Allegany on the Branches of 
Ohio)” (Provincial Record, H:32; Colonial Records, 3:290). 

22 It would seem, from this statement and from the Indian letter of 


April 30, 1730, that Smith’s trading post was somewhat removed from 


the place (presumably Kittanning) where other traders had their 
headquarters. 


— endorsement evidently covers the following statements as 
well. 
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(PROVINCIAL PAPERS, 4: 15) 


An affadavit taken y® 19th day of August 1730 before me George Boone 
Esq®: one of his Majesties Justices of y® peace for y¢ County of Philad®: 
Antony Sadouski upon his oath § Saith that a Certain Indian Called 
Keskchecen™ came to him and told him that if he would go or lend 
Some body with him, he had Some skins in Henry Smiths Store that 
were Stolen from him, and Sold to y® S¢ Smith, and that he would take 
them again: but Antony refused to Send with him knowing y¢ evill Con 
sequences that might attend ye breaking nag? v Said Store. whereupon 
the said Indian being y* L andlord where Edmond Cartledge lodaed. 
applied unto y* Said, E d= C artledge, who Sent for Two of his horses, 
and Said unto one Burk you are as good go with y® Indian: who went 
with Edm® Cartledge horses and Indian who broke open y® Said Henry 
Smiths Store and brought away Two bundles of Skins w hich were about 
forty in Number, of which bundles of Skins Ed™ Cartledge had one 
from ye s* Indian. and further Saith not. 
Geo: Boone 
Samuel Cosins?> upon his oath Saith that Edmond Cartledge enda\ 
oured to perswaded him to do with y® above named Indian, w hich he 
refused to go, then v® Said Cartledge Said I will Send Burk, for he will 
not be called in question about it who accordingly went and brought 
away from y® Said Smith Two bundles of deer Skins?® and further 
Saith not 
Coram me y* 19th 6™° 1730 
Geo: Boone 

24 Possibly the Delaware chief w hose name appears as Queekockah- 
win in the letter of April 30, 1730, and as Queekoikahwin in that of 
August 8, 1732, both mentioned above (Provincial Papers, 4:6; Pen? 
sylvania Archives, first series, 1:254- 255, 341). 


25 See Note 16 above. | 
26 The words printed in italics are cancelled in the original. 




















ROBINSON RUN SKETCHES 


MILTON M. ALLISON! 


l. Iffly: “Ghost Town” 


FFLY is a name that still applies, among a few old residents of the dis- 
i to a detached group of five frame houses on the Noblestown 
Road, about one-eighth of a mile west of the Rennerdale School in Col- 
lier Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. There, the hard-sur- 
faced highway makes an abrupt turn northward and the unpaved “old 
road” continues southwesterly down across the railroad and Robinson 
Run and over the hill to rejoin the concrete highway north of Gregg Sta- 
tion. 

These houses were once the homes of members of the Hays and 
Walker families. Following the old road in the direction indicated, we 
pass the ruins of one or two dwelling-house foundations within a couple 
of hundred feet of the railroad. One of these is in plain sight on the up- 
per side of the thoroughfare. It was probably that of a building con- 
nected with a coal tipple, also long since vanished, and so does not con- 
cern us here. Near the foot of the hill at the bridge over Robinson Run, 
where the willows skirt the roadway and border both sides of the wind- 
ing stream, we are on the site of the old ghost town of Iffly. The spot 
even now is beautiful in summer, although the ravages of Time would 
call for much lifting of Dame Nature’s face were her features ever to be 
restored to their former attractiveness. For instance, the Run would 
have to be restocked with fish once abounding here. That was in the 
days before mine-drainage, crude oil, and other pollutions all but spoiled 
the swimming at the big bend a little farther down stream. Gone with 
the fish are also all traces of the fish-eating “Paddy Irish” who gave the 
spot its name and color in the vears before the Civil War. 

[fly was born when the railroad started through here about 1852. 


| The Reverend Mr. Allison, a native of Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and a descendant of Col. Joseph Noble and John McDonald, pioneers 
in Robinson Run valley, presented the substance of this article in a 
paper read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania on October 25, 1938. At that time he was treasurer and field 
secretary of Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee, with an office 
in Pittsburgh. At present he is pastor of the Coalbrook Presbyterian 
Church at Neffs, Ohio.—Ed. 
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Then work was begun by the Pittsburgh and Steubenville Railroad 
Company, incorporated on March 24, 1849, to construct a railroad from 
Pittsburgh to the Virginia state line.2 Even in 1852 the site of Iffly was 
not without historical interest. Seventy years had elapsed since this place 
was the scene of one of those dastardly border episodes in the War of the 
Revolution which has heaped deserved infamy upon the name of “Head 
hunter” Hamilton, the British commandant at Detroit, and his savage 
red-men allies. The farmstead before us, across the bridge to the south, 
with buildings to the southeast of the roadway where the ground rises 
from the floor of the valley, was the property of Gabriel Walker. The 
event which that name recalls is well known through the accounts of 
local historians. The written versions of the story find source largely in 
a “Narrative of the Walker Family,” by Isaac Walker III, now in the 
possession of Mr. Charles M. Ewing of Washington, Pennsylvania, a 
descendant of Colonel James Ewing, who in 1772 brought his family 
and slaves from Cecil County, Maryland, whence a goodly number of 
our Western Pennsylvania pioneers migrated. Colonel Ewing took up 
land on a Virginia certificate at the mouth of Robinson Run, which 
flows into Chartiers Creek. This holding of his was separated by that of 
Robert Boyd from that of Isaac Walker, whose lands, in turn, bordered 
those of his brother, Gabriel Walker, on the east. 

Much of the “first settler” lore in lower Robinson Run valley con 
cerns the Ewings and Walkers who became related by intermarriage 
Colonel Ewing, it may be remarked in passing, built the first. gristmill 
and distillery on Robinson Run. It stood below his house, which still 
Cor at least its original stone chimney) stands on the hillside about five 
hundreds yards west of the macaroni factory at Ewingville. The prop- 
erty (now reduced to an acre or two) is flanked by the railroad on the 
south and Noblestown Road on the north. The burr-stones of this old 
mill, according to Mr. Charles M. Ewing, were covered when the road 
was graded at the railroad crossing below the house, and are buried there 
today, about three feet beneath the surface of the ground. 

2 Guarding against too great digression at this point, the writer 
eschews the temptation to make use of a very informative body of 
notes relating to the various corporate changes undergone by this 
railroad before reaching its present form as the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad. These notes were furnished 
him by his neighbor, Mr. Andrew Cunningham of Rennerdale, Penn- 
sylvania, whose work on the corporate history of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad System was done under the direction of Colonel Samuel 
Harden Church. 
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On the James Ewing property, also, stood the stockade mentioned 
in the following recital of occurrences in that vicinity: 

In September, 1782, a party of Indians, about twenty-five in 
number, approached the cabin of Gabriel Walker, and concealed 
themselves near by, with the intention of surprising the family while 
at dinner. In the meantime two hunters approached and entered 
the house, and as they were well armed the savages thought best to 
defer the attack until their departure. Visitors at that early period 
were not frequent, and the hospitalities extended them required a 
long time in the discussion of current events. And so, immediately 
after dinner, the younger members of the family, including William 
Harkins, an indentured boy, were sent to the field, while Mr. Walker 
entertained the guests. Several hours passed in this manner, when 
the latter finally departed. The Indians rapidly closed in around the 
unsuspecting family, but their movements did not escape the prac- 
ticed eye of Mr. Walker. He called to his children in the field to run, 
which they did, but only Harkins escaped, and the five others were 
captured. Hearing the alarm, Mrs. Walker seized the two children 
who were with her in the house, and concealed herself until she could 
safely proceed to the fort. Mr. Walker also escaped. After pillaging 
the house and burning it to the ground, the Indians killed the two 
youngest of their captives, and set out with the three that remained, 
two young women and a boy. They then started out in a northwest- 
erly direction, stopping that day long enough to burn the cabin of a 
Mr. Breckenridge. When the course of a stream coincided with the 
direction of their journey, they waded its channel; when a fallen 
tree lay in their course, they walked its trunk, making their prison- 
ers do the same. 

Harkins, after making his escape, alarmed the family of Isaac 
Walker, and they also made their way to the fort, which was situ- 
ated a short distance above the mouth of Robinson’s Run. On the fol- 
lowing day a body of men numbering forty or fifty gathered at the 
scene of the massacre. Under the leadership of John Henry they set 
out in pursuit, and overtook the Indians as they were crossing the 
Ohio river. The captives were taken to a British post in the north- 
west, and returned upon the cessation of hostilities in 1784.3 


The land of Hugh H. Brackenridge, known by the classical name 
of “Parnassus,” lay northwest of that of Gabriel Walker and also of the 
tract jointly owned by Isaac and Gabriel Walker, on the north side of 
Robinson Run across from “Richland,” by which name the Iffly farm 

3 As given in the History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 2:27 
(Chicago, A. Warner & Co., 1889), which apparently in turn quotes 


the above-mentioned “Narrative of the Walker Family,” by Isaac 
Walker III. 
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was known.* Apparently it was Hugh Brackenridge’s cabin that was 
burned by the Indians on their trek toward the river. The Ohio was 
crossed, according to the traditional story told to the writer by Mr. J. J. 
Walker of Rennerdale, a descendant of Gabriel Walker, at what is now 
Stoops Ferry, a short distance below the south end of the Sewickley 
bridge. According to this same tradition, which the writer believes to be 
correct, it was at the river bank, when the several canoes were being 

loaded, that the murder of the two youngest of the captured children, a 
boy and girl, occurred. There was not boat-room for all of the captives 
and the intention was to tow the youngest girl through the water by her 
hair. The little brother came to her defense and both children were 
slain and scalped. Their bodies were found at the riverside by the pur 
suers. 

According to Mr. J. Scott Walker of Walker’s Mill, a descendant of 
Isaac Walker who lived there, the farmhouse at Iffly was built on the 
site of the original Gabriel Walker cabin, and the capture of the work 
ers in the field occurred somewhere in the bottom lands of the present 
day farm, now crossed by the railroad due east and west, but then skirted 
by Robinson Run which there makes a long bend to the north. 

The distance of this spot from the western borough limits of Car 
negie has been variously stated. Mr. Sipe refers to the scene of the trag 
edy as “not far from the present town of Carnegie.”* More specifically, 
the place is about four-and-a-half miles west of Carnegie. The “bound 
boy” Harkins is reported by Mr. Sipe to have run two miles to Ewing's 
blockhouse, but following the course of the stream the distance is at least 
three miles. The boy’s route was probably roundabout, through the 
woods, and consequently a longer distance. 

The Ewing blockhouse or stockade, as the case may have been, 
stood on the edge of Robinson Run directly across from the weather 
boarded log house with lean-to kitchen that stands at the foot of Lick 
Hollow to the left of Noblestown Road as one goes east after crossing 
the concrete culvert nearest Hudson’s Crossing on the railroad at West 
Carnegie. This log house was occupied by Mr. Charles M. Ewing's fa- 
ther, a son of the Colonel Ewing mentioned above. The grandson once 


4+ Henry Houck, Pennsylvania Secretary of Internal Affairs, comp., 
Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 28 (1914)— 
showing the original landowners in North Fayette Township. 

5 C. Hale Sipe, Indian Wars of Pennsylvania, 671 (Harrisburg, 
1929). 
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told the writer that his (Mr. Ewing’s) father, as a boy of fifteen or six- 
teen years, removed the last remaining logs of the old fort from that 
spot, at his father’s orders, to make of det a pigpen at the top of Lick 
Hollow where another of the Ewings lived. The house that replaced 
the original Gabriel Walker cabin was owned by one of the Walkers 
when Iffly was in flower in the 1850's and ’60’s. At that time the barn 
was in good condition and the spring house had already seen many years 
of service. The house was burned to the ground about 1912—to be suc- 
ceeded by the flimsy cottage that stands there now. 


In Iffly’s “palmy davs” this farm in the valley was tenanted by Sam 
uel Kennedy and his family. One of the children, Nancy Jane, the writ 
er's mother, was born there on July 26, 1849. Both parents were natives 
of northern Ireland; the husband of Belfast and the wife, nee Lilly Ann 
Hamilton, of Londonderry. The latter was a direct descendant of the 
Captain Hamilton who figured in the defense of the city at the famous 
siege of 1689-90. . 


Social life in Iffly was pitched according to middle and lower class 
conceptions in Ireland. The Presbyterian Havs, Walkers, Gettvs, 
Grecgs, Bovds, Ewings, and Kennedys, members of Olid Montours or 


the Associate Reformed Church (Seceder) at Noblestown, and farmers 
in average circumstances, were prettv much “landed gentry” in the eves 
of the Fagans, Learys, Grogans, Fahevs, and Duggans—to use fictitious 


names for this group. The ae admittedly “Shanty Irish” squatters, 
were poor and doubtless exploited folks emploved as laborers in railroad 
construction at pitifully low wages. Eight dollars a month for a driver 
and cart was good pay among them. This element, comprising the “sub 
merged nine-tenths” of Iffly’s population, held many gold nuggets, as the 

refining process of American life eventually re vealed. It was not long 
before some of them were property owners in Mansfield and other towns 
near by, and their descendants now occupy positions of influence in 
business and the professions, as well as on police forces and aldermanic 
benches, and have attained, to their credit, undisputed social standing. 
But the poor “Paddy Irish” of those yesteryears, and every vestige of the 
shanties that sheltered them, are long since gone from the settlement 
whose very name is but a memory. 


To the shanty dwellers the Kennedy family occupied the “manor 
house.” The ‘ ‘lord of the manor” and “his lady,” Lilly Ann, were looked 
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to by their near neighbors, newly arrived “fresh and green from the ould 
sod,” as the latter were wont to look to their erstwhile landlords or “first 
men” of the village in Ireland. 

The thirty or more rough-boarded, dirt-floored, “stable-doored” shel- 
ters, strewn along both sides of Robinson Run and on the bottom land 
next to the railroad, constituted the landlord’s “desmesne,” and the two 
hundred or less tatterdemalion inhabitants were his unsought body of 
retainers. Some of these were of rather dubious liege loyalty until en 
croachment upon Kennedy’s rights brought the offenders, usually new- 
comers, to a realization that a master lived in the house up the road. His 
word was law in the camp, and his warning, unheeded, brought swift 
judgment betimes. When Kennedy took notice that a new shanty had 
sprung up overnight in too close proximity to his potato patch, he would 
come civilly admonishing the new neighbor against pilfering his crop. 
“Shure an’ we have our own praties comin’ on” was the invariable re- 
tort, referring to an inadequate planting at the corner of the shanty. At 
the first undeniable offense came Kennedy, with his ladder and crow- 
bar, and down came roof and walls in short order. In impish glee the 
demolisher kept whistling the “Boyne Water” and other Orange airs, 
while he carried his punitive work to completion. Although the irate 
dispossessed vented their wrath in vitriolic oaths and implored the help 
of all the saints known to them, their initiated neighbors raised no for- 
midable objection. These had learned their lessons beforehand and the 
latest offender had to be content to take his lumber and pitch his shack 
on some other available spot in the settlement. 

In due time the subdued one, with the others, found his way to 
the farmhouse, for it was well known that the same arm that had torn 
their houses down about their ears would lift their loads when their bur- 
dens were grievous. Milk, buttermilk, side-meat, and vegetables were 
given freely to the needy, with home remedies and nursing for the sick. 
No person was turned away from Kennedy's door without helpful con- 
sideration. The shanty folks loved the determined little Presbyterian, 
heretic to them though he was. 

Hygienic conditions were doubtless abominable in Iffly. What w ith 
cholera, “dysentery, smallpox, and the like, we wonder how they lived 

“at all, at all.” The death rate, in spite of the toughness of the Hibernian 
physique, was high. Ignorance, drunken brawls, and occasional mur- 
ders helped to maintain a deplorable situation. All this added to Ken- 
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nedy’s responsibilities, for he was the general provider of things pertain- 
ing to death as well as to life. On wet days he would make neat plain 
coffins of planed white pine, purchased for the purpose, to be stored in 
the loft of his wagonshed awaiting use. Then these would be taken down 
and painted, black if the deceased were adult and white if under age. 
Out of her produce money, obtained from her regular sales of butter, 
eggs, and cheese to the Monongahela House in Pittsburgh—a top-notch 
customer for a farmer's wife in those days, the worthy mistress of the 
farmhouse bought muslin by the bolt and lined the coffins and made the 
shrouds. According to the writer's mother, all this service was rendered 
oratis. 

Because embalming was not much practiced in those days, the pe- 
riod of “laying a corpse” was brief. When the services of a priest were 
at all available, extreme unction was given. A candle stuck in the 

ck of a bottle burned throughout the night in anything-but-lonely- 
vigil. No person has ever characterized the Irish “wake” as a ghastly si 
lent kind of affair. At break of dawn those astir and partially sober 

hether with heads broken or unbroken) usually agreed that “a good 
time was had by all.” It was not uncommon during the wake to invite 
the corpse to join in all the drinking to his own health. Mr. Beinhauer, 
the well-known West Liberty Avenue mortician, whose grandfather was 
summoned hurriedly one night to Limerick,® tells a side-splitting tale in 
point. Grandfather Beinhauer galloped his horse that night to the res- 
cue of a corpse from several bibulous wake-keepers who had their de- 
ceased host down by the riverside trying to make him “down” a quart of 
gin. An exact analogy to this episode does not form a part of the Iffly 
tradition, but then the “history books” never do have all the facts. 

With morning come, and all the edibles in sight devoured, an Iffly 
burial party would set off on its long trek to the cemetery, Old Brodhead 
Churchyard,” known to modern readers as St. Phillips, Crafton, a good 
eight miles away. Mr. Kennedy, who came to the rescue with his team 
of horses and market wagon, headed the procession. The chief mourner, 


6 Limerick is another ghost town whose shades someone ought to 
conjure up for the fun of it. As old-time Pittsburghers may remem- 
ber, it was located along Carson Street between the Point and the 
Smithfield Street bridge. 

7 At that time this was probably the only Roman Catholic burying 
ground between Pittsburgh and Steubenville; even then it was con- 
a be overcrowded, but, be that as it may, interments are still 
made there. 
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a near relative or close friend of the deceased (self-appointed or other 
wise), sat gravely atop the casket. The rest of the party followed afoot. 

The burial over, the wagon was made to carry as many of the bunch 
as could crowd aboard, within the limits of the driver’s patience. Mans 
field, now Carnegie, was the nearest town which provided a stop for bar 
refreshments. Because of this all-important pause, the driver likely the 
only sober member of the group) drove his wagon back into Iffly with a 
heavy cargo of “dead drunks.” Alighting at the first shanty at the edge 
of the settlement, Kennedy began to assort and deliver his passengers. 
Shortly, each fellow in turn would be dragged out by the heels and 
dropped like a pitpost in the roadway before his shack. While the driv« 
walked behind the wagon, the horses would repeatedly start and stop 
again until all the mourners were returned each to his own door. Then, 
climbing aboard, Farmer Kennedy drove up the road home and called 
it a day. 

Being Irish, the corporate disposition of Iffly was normally sunny 
and lively. Of evenings the fiddle, the flute, and the accordion furnished 
music. Jigging and singing and cards and dice whiled away the hours 
up to nine o'clock. But no matter how light-hearted the temperament 
poverty and squalor, ignorance and quarrelsomeness characterized the 
life of Iffly. Something like modern black-hand conditions prevailed 
among these humble folk. There were marked men and resulting mu 
ders. One of the writer’s sainted mother’s earliest childhood recolle« 
tions was of the fear expressed by the “Paddy Irish” school children of 
her own age who dreaded sudden attacks and raids by members of other 
construction camps. These gangs from other camps bore such unsavory 
names as “the bloody far ups” and “the bloody far downs,” according to 
their relative location in the valley. Many a night, for fear of sudden 
invasion, the Ifflvites, men, women, and children, slept in the woods on 
the hillsides back of Kennedy's house. Early next morning they were 
seen hurrying down from their hiding places carrying their dirty ticks 
and bedclothes. 

Educationally, life in Iffly was on the look-up. Illiterate themselves, 
these Irish immigrants, like most newcomers to our shores, were eager to 
have their children go to school. In those days the curriculum of the “lit- 
tle red school” provided not only instruction in the famous “three R’s,” 
but also had room for a fourth “R,” which stands for Religion—the first 
essential in true education. That many of our rural Western Pennsyl- 
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vania schools, because of the type of religious instruction furnished, gave 
good grounds for their being dubbed “Protestant parochial schools,” 
cannot, the writer believes, be gainsaid. The Walker School, attended 
by young Iffly of whatever religious faith, was no exception to the rule. 
here, the department of religious education bore a strongly Presbyte- 
rian complexion. The majority of the pupils brought their “questions,” 
is they termed the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. 
Roman Catholics, however, in the period set apart for religious instruc- 
tion, were not denied the privilege of reading whatever they had of 
catechetical or other material agreeable to the Papist Confession. Need- 
less to say, the poor Catholic children were not flush with prayer books 
and catechisms. 

But no matter how tolerant and free from controversy the aim of the 
curriculum and the air of the classroom, the atmosphere out of doors on 
ertain days seemed electric with misguided religious zeal. At times the 
orange and green ribbons, worn by the youngsters for mingled loyalty 
ind spite, had a way of flaring up fiery red, inciting the little codgers to 
combativeness when going to and from school; and the Irish wars of the 

eventeenth century were on again. Victories were no doubt variously 
aed at home. Young Jimmy Hays, Orangeman, told his mother a 
ather confused story when he tried to explain the variegated hue of 
Danny Duggan’s swollen eyes, when Danny showed up at the Hays sup- 
er table one St. Patrick’s Day evening. Morning frays were over and 
cone with the wind.” 

Che Walker school, still recalled by former pupils, the youngest of 
vhom are now in middle life, stood on the east side of the new Pinchot 
road, ebout two blocks north of the Noblestown Road, on the McKown 
. On their way to school the Iffly children left the Noblestown 
Road at the foot of Walker’s lane Cnow the post-office corner in Renner- 
dale) and followed the lane Cnow Sunnyside Avenue) up through the 
chard. Then thev trudged northeast across the field (passing within 

ight of the old Walker family burying lot, where the murdered children 
of Gabriel Walker were buried), and eme rged at the road near the 
Walker spring house. The site of this structure is now a depression in 
the ground whence the abandoned spring still flows. Almost directly 
icross the road, in what is now a small grove of maples, they arrived 
noisily at the frame schoolhouse. There remains only the barest trace of 
Many of the amusing incidents told about the school life that four- 
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ished here for several generations could be made into good script for 
Kaltenmeier’s Kindergarten. Near by stands the former home of James 
T. Kerr, one of the forty-five claimants to being the founder of Flag Day, 
and perhaps the spot that should be marked as the birthplace of that 
holiday. 

It is the writer's purpose in presenting this account, as well as one 
of the projects of the Chartiers Historical Society, to preserve and per 
petuate information about places and people in the Chartiers valley and 
its branches. That region has been “home” to some of us continuously 
for six, seven, and Cin the writer's case) eight generations. Historical 
record—like charity—might as well begin at home. Why not? The 
short and simple annals of the poor, though these be very short and very 
simple, might as well be set down in print. These were our own poor 
and their own annals. Then, too, historv, as vou know, is always in the 
making, even though the material used be neither of great events nor of 


distinguished people. 














THE TELEPHONE COMES TO PITTSBURGH! 


SALVIN SCHMIDT 


N THE LATE 1860's the Western Union Telegraph Company, the co- 

lossus of telegraphy and America’s first great corporate monopoly, 
ventured into the field of local communication with printing telegraph 
instruments. As a manifestation of this interest the Central District and 
Printing Telegraph Company was organized in 1874 to establish a local 
printing telegraph network for the Pittsburgh business community. A 
Pittsburgher and a former Western Union official, Thomas B. A. David, 
was one of the founders of this company and was its president for the 
first six years. Western Union, however, retained financial control 
through ownership of approximately two-thirds of the initial capitaliza- 
tion. 


From May, 1874, until 1879, this Central District and Printing 
Telegraph CCD and PT) Company operated, with the aid of the West- 
ern Union personnel in this area, a telegraphic exchange service for the 
larger Pittsburgh business firms. Each subscribing establishment was 
wired to the company’s central exchange in the First National Bank 
building at Wood Street and Fifth Avenue. Telegraphic devices known 
as printers and not unlike present-day teletvpewriters were used to send 
messages to the central office. There, an operator received and repeated 
them upon the lines of the subscribers for whom the messages were in- 
tended. Before the coming of the telephone this local telegraphic system 
was handling over forty thousand messages a year. 

It was not long, however, before the service provided by this tele 
graphic network was immeasurably enhanced by the substitution of 
telephones for the telegraphic printers. In the summer of 1877, Gardi- 
ner G. Hubbard, Alexander Graham Bell’s enterprising father-in-law, 
came to Pittsburgh to interest T. B. A. David in the newly-invented tele- 
phone. One year after this visit a crude telephone switchboard was set 
up in the operating room of the Pittsburgh company among the tele- 


| Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 18, 1948, 
and based upon a more extended account, submitted by Mr. Schmidt 
to the university at that time, in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for the master’s degree, a fully documented copy of which may be 
consulted by interested readers at the university library—Ed. 
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graphic printers, and the company thereupon announced that it rented 
telegraph lines equipped with the “speaking telephone.” By the end of 
1879 almost all of the printers had been replaced by telephones. As a 
result, three hundred Pittsburgh business organizations were enjoying 
the advantages of conversational intercommunication. But this transi- 
tion from the telegraphic printer to the telephone was accompanied by 
a reorganization of the CD and PT Company, a reorganization which 
terminated Western Union’s control over the local communication net- 
work. 

Like the establishment of the CD and PT Company, this transfer 
of control was also an incident in a larger story—in this case the story of 
the struggle between Western Union and the National Bell Telephone 
Company for supremacy in the new but promising field of telephony. 
In 1878, after having refused to purchase the rights to the original Bell 
patent for one hundred thousand dollars, Western Union became con- 
vinced of the practicability of the telephone and made a belated but vig- 
orous entry into the field with its own instruments. As a result of this 
step the Pittsburgh company began to receive Western Union tele- 
phones in the summer of 1878. But the stewards of the Bell patent, led 
now by the dynamic Theodore Newton Vail, brought suit against the 
telegraph giant for patent violations. After months of litigation the off- 
cials of Western Union were forced to concede that their telephones 
were infringing upon the Bell patent. Recognizing the inevitability of 
an adverse court decision, Western Union agreed to an out-of-court set- 
tlement which barred them from the telephone business. This funda- 
mental accord was supplemented and clarified by other agreements 
which directly involved the CD and PT Company. The net result loc- 
ally was to bring the Pittsburgh company into the embryonic Bell system. 

In November, 1879, the reorganized local company, still operating 
under its original charter and name, signed a license contract with the 
National Bell Telephone Company. The provisions of this 1879 con- 
tract reflected the ambitions of the men who had assumed the responsi- 
bility for exploiting the original patent of Alexander Graham Bell. In 
exchange for the privilege of using the telephones manufactured under 
this now invaluable patent, the CD and PT Company guaranteed the 
Bell patentees a permanent stake in the financial and administrative af- 
fairs of the local company. Following the signing of this contract the 
national organization continued to extend its influence over the local 
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company until the legal form of domination was added in 1918 to the 
already achieved substance. In that year the CD and PT Company, 
which had changed its name several years earlier to the Central District 
Telephone Company, was enveloped in a movement of centralization 
and consolidation. As a result the local company, which had been organ- 
ized in 1874 as a Western Union telegraph subsidiary capitalized at one 
hundred thousand dollars and had grown to a twenty-five million dollar 
telephone company in the Bell system, lost even its nominal independ- 
ence, becoming an administrative and operational district of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania—the latter being one of the larger 
units in the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

As regards the technology of early Pittsburgh telephony, there too 
is found a trend away from independent local action towards a growing 
dependence upon the parent company. But underlying this develop- 
ment was the ever-present necessity for accommodating an always in- 
creasing demand for telephone service. 

In the fall of 1879, one year after telephone exchange service 
was initiated, there were three hundred firms using the new “speaking 
telephone.” The telephone directory of that year was a six-page, pam- 
phlet-sized booklet. There were no telephone numbers listed as yet; to 
call a subscriber one asked for him by name. There were only six resi- 
dential telephones listed in this directory and even these were used for 
business rather than social purposes—they belonged to anxious business 
men who needed to keep in constant touch with their establishments. 

Just twenty vears later, at the close of the century, there were more 
than ten thousand telephones in the Pittsburgh-Allegheny area and ap- 
proximately three thousand of these were in homes. The telephone di- 
rectories of 1900 were rapidly approaching in size the large volumes 
which are used for the same purpose today. In place of the two rented 
rooms which had served the CD and PT Company in the beginning, 
there were in 1900 several exchanges scattered throughout Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny and a newly-constructed seven-story building in down- 
town Pittsburgh which was owned and operated by the company. This 
building, incidentally, is still the nerve center of Pittsburgh telephony. 

This phenomenal expansion, from a handful of subscribers to thou- 
sands in just two decades, was made possible by a long, steady progres- 
sion of technical advances. There were no fortuitous, accidental discov- 
eries. Each innovation followed close on the heels of urgency as the 
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quick spread of the wire network constantly strained the old techniques 
and rapidly rendered new equipment inadequate. 

At the start, wherever it was possible, the pioneer technicians of 
telephony in Pittsburgh leaned heavily on the prior art of telegraphy. 
This was especially true in the matter of wiring. The first telephone 
lines, in fact, were exact replicas of telegraph lines: galvanized iron 
wires suspended between crossarms which were perched on tall cedar or 
pine poles. And when it became necessary to string more lines, the tele- 
phone companies did what their telegraph forebears had done: they 
added crossarm upon crossarm. Before long this practice led to strange 
results and weird patterns high above the streets of downtown Pitts- 
burgh. The area near the main exchange at Fifth Avenue and Wood 
Street was soon shaded with an amazing cluster of wires and crossarms 
which, besides being an esthetic eyesore, was an enticingly complex tar- 
get for the axes of the city’s firemen. 

As early as 1880 these ungainly pole-lines had to be supplemented 
with trestles or racks which were erected on the roofs of buildings in the 
wire-congested areas. But even during the brief period when this ex 
pedient sufficed, it caused the company consideral le difhculty. Various 
arrangements had to be made with the owners of the buildings, and it 
appears that the nature of the arrangements varied with the character of 
each property owner. In one case fifteen dollars a year and a guarantee 
to keep the roof in repair seemed to suffice. In another instance the only 
inducement that was necessary was a gift of cigars. A free telephone was 
the price in many cases. But one man felt that the use of his roof was 
worth five thousand dollars. Moreover, many of the owners of the prop- 
erties so used became unusually sensitive concerning the appearance 
and condition of their roofs. The bills paid for repairing and replacing 
roofs soon formed a considerable item in the company’s expenses. Faced 
with such difficulties and an ever-thickening maze of overhead wires, 
the company began in 1881 to lay underground cables. 

Even more pressing than these wiring problems were those which 
appeared in the central office. There the era of telegraphy provided 
few precedents and the telephone “electricians,” as a result, had to start 
largely from scratch. The first Pittsburgh switchboard, for example, was 
a crude affair which was made by two of the local company’s employees. 
Since the operating procedure was exceptionally cumbersome, it was 
fortunate that only a few subscribers were wired to this first board. All 
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of the connections had to be made through the operator's telephones; 
the operator, therefore, could not handle more than one call at a time. 
Being an integral part of each connection, these first operators, who were 
voung boys, generally introduced the interconnected parties. If the en- 
suing conversation lagged, the boys often contributed their own perti- 
nent, sometimes impertinent, comments. 

It was only a matter of weeks before this original switching system 
had to be altered. Similarly, in the next few years, the steady increase 
in subscribers forced periodic enlargements and modifications of the 
switching apparatus. Standardized equipment was utilized as soon as it 
appeared on the market so that it was not long before the construction 
and installation of central office equipment was taken out of the hands 
of the local technicians. In 1885, for example, a specialized crew from 
the Western Electric company came to Pittsburgh and installed a com- 
plex, multiple switching unit in the main exchange. The local central 
othce employees were only to operate and maintain this equipment. 

Besides such technical adaptations which were required to keep 
pace with the swelling demand, certain non-technical alterations also 
were effected to improve the quality of the service. In a sense, these 
were more or less forced upon the company since criticism of the service 
by subscribers was constant and vociferous in the early days. T. B. A. 
— the first president of the Pittsburgh telephone company, still re- 
called many years after he had left the business that complaints had been 
“as numerous as flakes of snow in a storm.” So persistent were these 
critics that they waited on the streets in the early morning to accost Mr. 
David as he came to work. They generally terminated their harangues 
by informing him that the telephone was a fraud and a humbug. The 
situation was serious enough to catch the attention of the city’s leading 
Republican newspaper whose editor castigated these intemperate sub- 
scribers in the following belabored manner: 


It is a somewhat singular fact that an ordinary sensible busi- 
nessman will put up with almost anything under the sun, from any- 
thing he makes use of except the telephone; but from that greatest 
invention of this or any other century—an instrument that daily 
saves him more time and labor than all his other improvements put 
together—he won’t stand the slightest nonsense. He turns in a sig- 
nal, if the answer does not come instantly he swears. He tells the 
central office the person he wishes to speak with, if the bell does not 
tap again before he could count a dozen, he swears some more, and 
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vows he could go and do the errand in half the time. . .. We recom- 
mend that the bells be made with a little mirror, to enable some of 
these irrascible people who think it strange that the telephone can’t 
go out and harness up a horse for them, to see the latest and most 
improved specimen of a jackass. 


Besides the early technical flaws and besides the impatience of 
some of the subscribers, there was yet another contributing cause to the 
bad public relations of the company, namely, the boy operators. The 
hurried routine in the operating rooms seemed only to accentuate their 
instinctive bent for mischief. It was therefore only a matter of time be- 
fore they had caused sufficient trouble to warrant replacing them with 
milder-mannered female operators. In the political campaign of 1880 
the boy operators caused a rumpus when they “deserted the switch- 
boards and dumped a ton or more of cardboard exchange tickets upon 
the heads and torches of the marchers” who were parading along Fifth 
Avenue. Then, too, the boys, as might be imagined, were not sweetly 
complaisant when confronted with an irate subscriber at the far end of 
the line. As one old employee recollected with nostalgia: “frequently a 
subscriber might be told to go to a place where a snowball has a very 
short life.” 

In the summer of 1882 the company began to replace the boys with 
female operators. It was some time, however, before the women were 
able to take over the switchboards on all shifts. By 1900, after the com- 
pany’s exchanges had been located in its own buildings where suitable 
facilities were provided for the women, boy operators were as’ scarce as 
they had once been troublesome. 

Although the hiring of women reduced the friction between sub- 
scribers and operators, it was not a panacea. The longstanding infor 
mality between subscribers and operators placed an unfair handicap 
upon the women who were, of course, predisposed to friendly chatter. 
When the ladies first appeared in the central offices as operators, sub 
scribers were accustomed to calling for all sorts of general and local in- 
formation. The women promptly proceeded to expand this special and 
somewhat irregular service. One of these first female operators fondly 
remembered in later years calling her subscribers in the morning and 
discussing “the previous day’s happenings, the health of the family, 
what they expected to have for dinner and all sorts of interesting and 
intimate gossip. Even the men,” she recalled, “did not hesitate to visit 
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occasionally with us in this way.” The charm of this custom evidently 
was lost upon the officials of the company. One of the central office 
electricians arranged an ingenious circuit to connect the telephones of all 
the operators to a rotary switch which in turn was wired to the chief 
operator’s telephone. With a flick of this switch the chief operator could 
listen in on any operator suspected of engaging in such unnecessary chit- 
chat with her subscribers. 

The officials of the company also sought to improve the service by 
enlisting the codperation of the subscribers. As early as 1888 the num- 
ber of subscribers was too large to permit the continuation of the practice 
of using names for the designation and selection of called parties. Each 
person, therefore, was given a number which was associated with his 
line at the central office. All subscribers were then requested to use 
these numbers rather than names when asking for a connection. Judg- 
ing by the frequency with which the company sought to publicize this 
regulation, it seems highly probable that most of the telephone users 
were loath to tolerate this trifling i inconvenience. 

Procrastinating tendencies and an inclination to use the telephone 
for frivolous purposes were particularly anathema to the early directors 
of the business. Subscribers were asked to measure their words to the 
operators so as not to detain them unnecessarily. And they were urged 
“not to permit the wires to be occupied by unnecessary conversation, 
singing, etc., as the speedy handling of the business is thereby seriously 
interfered with.” Profanity, the company cautioned, was justification 
enough for removing the instrument from the premises of the offending 
party. 

Moreover, the officials of the company became unusually adept— 
as the following story will bear out—in handling aggressive complaints. 
In the 1890's a man named Chipley, who was in charge of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s freight department, was infuriated one day by the 
treatment he received from one of the operators. He stormed into the 
office of Henry Metzgar, the general manager of the company, and de- 
manded satisfaction. Metzgar told him that he would discharge the 
guilty operator after he had investigated the matter. He thereupon sent 
for her; when she arrived she proved to be a very pretty and innocent- 
looking young girl. Metzgar told Chipley that this was the operator with 
whom he had had trouble and asked him to state just what had occurred. 
Chipley looked at the girl, hesitated, flushed, and then said: “Mr. Metz- 
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gar, this is all a mistake and I want to apologize to you and especially 
to this young lady.” Whereupon he turned and left. On the way back 
to the freight depot, however, Chipley’s anger returned and back he 
went to Metzgar’s office. Putting his head in the door, he bellowed 
“Metzgar, I don’t believe that was my operator. I think you just keep 
that girl to receive the many complaints 1 you get You' re a swindler and 
a cheat. You and vour telephone can go to Stone as!” 

To conclude in a more serious vein we can briefly indicate the 
meaning and importance of 19th century telephony in Pittsburgh. Con 
sider first the technical achievement which was involved. In 1877 there 
were in Pittsburgh only the two cupecinente telephones which were 
brought here by Gardiner G. Hubbard. By 1900 the telephone svstem 
of Pittsburgh was trulv a completed ¢ aan al masterpiece. Thi 
were the thousands of individual wir steak out from the exchanges 
overhead in gleaming copper strands and underground in water-tight 
cables whose development is a fascinating story in itself. And 
central offices there were the fabulous switchboards with their comp! 
cated maze of wires, each one rigorously and fastidiously accounted fo 

Consider also the impact of the telephone upon the citv’s deve 
ment. As Pittsburgh grew, so did the wire network. The telephone ap 
peared just as a surge of industrial expansion was emerging out of the 
depressed conditions of the mid-1870's. Examine the earliest directories 
and you find that the city’s largest and most prominent enterprises were 
the first to subscribe to the service. Many large concerns with widels 
scattered plants and offices used a telephone at each location, with obvi 
ous benefits in administrative and operational efficiency. Nor were the 
large businesses the only ones to utilize the telephone before 1900: in 
the 1880's and 1890's the increase in subscribers was largely due to the 
enrollment of small industries, stores, service shops, etc. Judging, in fact, 
by the wide variety and great number of business enterprises listed in 
the 1900 directory, it seems highly probable that the city’s telephone 
network already was indispensable. 
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THE HENRY CLAY CLUB OF ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 

In the presidential year of 1844, Henry Clay made the fourth of his 
five vain attempts at securing the presidency of the United States, this 
time as the nominee of the Whig party, defeated by James K. Polk, Dem- 
ocrat. In support of Clay’s candidacy for the Whig nomination that 
ear, and presumably in the final contest, Clay clubs were organized 
mong his adherents in various parts of the country, including one 
known as the Henry Clay Club of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. A 
record book of the latter is on file at the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, the gift of Mr. Ralph C. Davis. Included in it is a printed 
statement of the club’s aims, constitution, and by-laws, followed by 338 
signatures, many of them scarcely legible, but among them such names 
as Thomas Bakewell, George A. Bayard, H. M. Brackenridge, Robert 
Christy, ]. O'Hara Denny, Anthony Dravo, Jr., Josiah King, Charles B. 
Scully, John B. Sheriff, and William Thaw. 

Unfortunately, this record contains no minutes of meetings of the 
club, but its above-mentioned printed statement is deemed worthy of 


reproduction in this, another presidential year, as follows. 
} 


Whereas, the distinguished services, patriotism, statesmanship, and 
abilities of Henry Cray, render him, in our opinion, the most suitable 
candidate of the Whig party for the Presidency of the United States in 
1844: nevertheless we are willing to submit his claims to a Whig Na 
tional Convention, in case the Whig members of Congress recommend 
such a course. 

\nd whereas, the friends of Gen. Scott have called conventions 
and organized clubs, for the purpose of advocating his cause, and al- 
though we do not deem it necessary to deprecate /iis claims or pronounce 
the action of his friends as “ill-judged” or premature, we still believe 
that the friends of HENRY CLAY have an equal right to bring his 
name forward as the candidate of the Whig Party; and to take such 
measures as will best tend to secure his election. 

\nd therefore for this purpose we (whose names are hereunto an 
nexed) agree to form ourselves into an association, and adopt the follow 


ing Constitution and By Laws. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Articte 1. The name and stvle of this association shall be Tue 
Henry Cray CLus oF ALLEGHENY Counry. 


Articie 2. The objects of the Club shall be to use all honorable 
means to promote the election of that distinguished statesman, HENR\y 
Cray, to the Presidency of the United States; and to keep up a full and 
free interchange of opinion in relation to his prospects, with associations 
of a similar description throughout the Union. 


Articte 3. All persons who may be entitled to the right of suffrage 


at the next Presidential election, may become members of this Club upon 


loing so will be understood to 


have enlisted during the war, and considered as having reported him 


sicning the Constitution; and everv one ¢ 


self ready at all times for duty. 


ArTIcLe 4. The officers of this Club shall be a President, one Vice 
President from each Election district, one Secretary and one assistant 


Secretary; to be chosen annually on the first Friday in August. 


Articre 5. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of the Club; and in case of his absence one of the Vice Presi 
dents shall take the Chair; and the duty of the Secretary, or in his ab 
sence, of the assistant Secretary, to keep regular minutes of the proceed 
ings of the Club, to preserve the book of signatures and the Minute 


book, and to hand over the same to their successors in office. 


ArTIcLE 6. The President, Vice Presidents and Secretaries, shall 
constitute a committee of correspondence—of whom five shall be a 
quorum. 

\rntIcLE 7. It shall be the duty of the committee of correspond 
ence to reply to all communications received from any Club oc commit- 
tee, formed for the promotion of the election of HENry Cray, to address 
the same upon the occurrence of any subject of sufficient importance, 
and to lay copies of their correspondence before the Club at the first 
meeting thereafter. 


Articte 8. Any proposition to alter or amend this constitution 
must be submitted in writing at least one stated meeting previous to its 
being acted on, and may be adopted at any ensuing meeting by a ma- 
jority of the members present. 
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BY LAWS. 
1. Stated meetings of the Club shall be held on the evenings of 
the first Fridays of every month. 
2. Special meetings may be held by adjournment, or may be called 
by the President, or by the written request of 5 members addressed to 
the President, or in his absence to one of the Vice Presidents, whose 


duty it shal! be to order the same at the time specified. 
4. As soon as a quorum is present which shall consist of 20 mem- 
vers, the President, or in the case of his absence, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents shall call the Club to order. 
4. The following shall be the order of business: 
1. Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 


2. Unfinished business. 


Ww 


Reports of Committees. 
4. New business including election of Officers and supply- 
ing vacancies. 
5. Addresses by members of the Club or strangers. 
5. During the consideration of any question the following mo- 
tions shall have priority according to the order in which they occur: 
1. To adjourn. 
2. The previous question. 
3. To postpone. 
4. To lay on the table. 


To amend. 


Wi 


6. To refer to a Committee. 
6. No motion to re-consider shall be received, unless made and 


seconded by members who voted with the majority on the previous vote. 


A motion to adjourn, or the previous question, shall always be 
decided without debate, and all motions subject to debate shall be sub- 
mitted in writing before consideration. 


8. All reports of Committees must be made in writing unless oth- 
erwise directed by the Club. 
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9. The proceedings of this Club shall be governed by parliamen 
tary rules, whenever they can be applied consistently with the Constitu 
tion and By Laws of the Association. 


10. Any alteration or amendment of these By Laws may be made 


as stated in Article 9th of the Constitution—but a majority of two thirds 
of the members present may suspend any of the By Laws for that 


meeting. 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the monthly meeting of the society on April 21, 1952, an- 
nounced as “Tombstone Night,” Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, the so- 
ciety’s long-time faithful secretary, was “introduced” by Mr. Ira W. 
Boyle and presented a paper on “Some Old and Interesting Cemeteries 
in the Pittsburgh District,” followed by the showing of lantern-slide pic- 
tures of the cemeteries referred to, and of some curious and interesting 
cravestones. 

On May 27, the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” Dr. 
John W. Oliver, head of the history id of that institution, in- 
troduced the following current recipients of the master of arts degree in 
history: Lewis W. Rathgeber, who read a paper on “Western Pennsyl- 
vania’s Presidential Candidate in 1896,” referring to Joseph C. Sibley 
of Franklin, Pennsylvania; and Eugene Kaufman, whose subject was 

\ Pennsylvania Political Battle Royal of Half a Century Ago,” featur- 
1g Pittsburghers Christopher L. Magee, William Flinn, and the Bige- 
low brothers 

\t each of the monthly meetings, beginning in February, hand- 
somely engrossed, framed certificates of meinbership have been formally 
resented to and received by representatives of old Pittsburgh firms in 
the order of their enrollment as business members of the society. 

New members, enrolled under the several classifications indi- 
cated, are: business, Aluminum Company of America, Demmler and 
Schenck Company, Fidelity Trust Company, Hubbard and Company, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Company, W. P. Snyder and Company, Somers, Fitler and Todd 
Company, United States Steel Company; sustaining, Marjorie A. Nor- 
tris, John K. Saxman, Jr.; annual, Edna L. Criswell, John R. Hauden- 
shield, Mrs. Joseph H. Holmes, Ross Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Scott, John W. Titzel; educational, Angeline J. Sober, Clarence D. 
Stephenson. 


Members lost by death were: sustaining, John E. Nelson; annual, 
I. Leonard Aronson (member since 1915), John D. Grier (member since 
1936), Frank W. Stonecipher. 

In May, Dr. Florence M. Kline accepted President McClintock's 
cordial invitation to become a member of the society’s glass committee. 


Mrs. C. E. Cowan of R. D. No. 5, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, has 
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contributed fifty dollars, through this society, in support of Dr. David 
W. Rial’s intensive study of the exact course of the Old Forbes Road, in 
cluding the photographing of many places along that now almost oblit 
erated route. 

Adult groups that made use of the society’s auditorium and related 
facilities for season’s-end meetings include the local Fine Arts Society 
the Guild of Flower Arrangers, and the Glass Club. The Society fo 
Pennsylvania Archaeology met here in annual convention on May 24 
25. Visiting school classes, numbering in one instance eighty-four pupils 
included several from Mt. Lebanon grade schools; the Junior Honor 
Society of Shaler High School; West View High School; Oakland 
Township School, Butler County; Penn Township High School, Ve 
rona; and a group of Junior Historians. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
Adler, Fred, Philadelphia 


Twenty-two issues of this magazine, 1942-1951, received by 
the donor as a member of the society, and now thoughtfully added 
to its stock of back numbers. 

Aluminum Company of America 

A complimentary copy of Charles C. Carr's informative book 
entitled Alcoa, an American Enterprise (New York and Toronto 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952). 

Bendot, John A., Turtle Creek 

A copy of the second of his series of Wilkins Township re 
ports, entitled “Report of the Wilkins Township Schools, 1834 
1951,” or “One Hundred and Sixteen Years of the Free Common 
School System in Wilkins Township.” 

Dinkey, Mrs. Charles E., Jr., Pittsburgh 

A photostatic copy of a map bearing the name of the Union 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, and the date 1904, 
which gives the names of landowners and other descriptive details 
for a section of the southwestern part of Crawford County, Penn 
sylvania, north of and including Hartstown. 

Gary, Mrs. W. Eugene, Pittsburgh 
Register of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames oi 
America (Philadelphia, 1951). 
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Hook, James W., New Haven, Connecticut 
His book entitled Capt. James Hook of Greene County, Penn- 
sylvania (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1952). 
Kimball, William J., Saltsburg 
A typescript of his poetic narrative entitled “Early Saltsburg.” 
Kline, Dr. Florence M., Cheswick 
To the permanent glass collection, a blown wine glass and a 
cut panelled champagne glass, both Pittsburgh-type pieces of about 
the years 1820 to 1840. 
lambing, Lee A., Jr., Pittsburgh 
Copies of J. C. Walsh’s The Lament for John MacWalter 
Walsh, with Notes on the History of the Family of Walsh from 
1170 to 1690 (New York, ca. 1925); and Ora Dale Riley's “A Gen- 
ealogical and Biographical History of the Rilev-Richardson Fami 
lies” (typewritten, illustrated, and bound in book form, 1932). 
McClintock, Charles A., Pittsburgh 
To the society's collection of records of the old Bank of Pitts- 
burgh previously presented by him, a huge “Individual Ledger,” 
containing entries for the years 1817-1819, and including such 
names as Joseph McClintock, Jr., McClurgs & McKnight, Morgan 
Neville, John Scull, Dennis S. Scully, Peter Shoenberger, and John 
Thaw. Accompanying the ledger are several photographs, includ- 
ing one showing the columns in front of the bank in process of 
erection. 
McConnell, Mrs. Mynard, McKeesport 
Proceedings of the Fifty-fitth Annual State Conference, Penn- 
svlvania State Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, com- 
piled and edited by the donor (Harrisburg, 1951). 
McSwigan, Marie R., Pittsburgh 
The Book of Prominent Pennsylvanians (Pittsburgh, Leader 
Publishing Co., 1913), embossed with the name and including a 
portrait and biographical sketch of the donor's father, Andrew S. 
McSwigan, long-time Pittsburgh editor, advertising and amuse- 


ment manager for the Philadelphia Company, and lessor-manager 
of Kennywood Park. 
Mazon, Charles F., Pittsburgh 
In accordance with the wishes of his wife, the late Dorothy C. 
Mazon, founder and lifetime secretary of “The Classes of Only 
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Yesterday” of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, a banner 
of the Class of 1911, “representing the time,” according to the 
donor, “when the Fifth Avenue High School was the one and onl 
Commercial Public High in the City of Pittsburgh.” 

Morneweck, Mrs. Evelyn Foster, Detroit, Michigan 

From her, a niece of Stephen Collins Foster, two items bearing 
upon the controversial subject of her famous uncle's birthplace: an 
annotated reproduction of an article in the Pittsburgh Gazett 
Times of January 10, 1924, reporting an interview with and includ 
ing a portrait of, Foster's daughter, Mrs. Marion Foster Welsh; and 
a clipping from the Detroit News of March 5, 1949, about Charles 
lr. Newton, “chief ‘historical expert’ for Henry Tord.” Both 
support the contention that the “White Cottage” purchased by | 
and removed to his open-air museum at Greenfield Village, M 

gan, is not in fact the house in which the famous composer 
born. 

Munn, William S., Pittsburgh 


An exce¢ ptionally welcome addition to the societv’s contemp 


rarv sources of information about the Railroad Riots of 1877, in t! 
Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Fire Commissioners of 1 
City of Pittsburgh, 1877 (Pittsburgh, 1878). Included are a folded 


“Plan Showing District Burned” (from Grant to Thirty-third 
Street); a narrative account of the riots; a list of those killed; losses 
by fire and theft; claims for freight lost; and a detailed table of all 
the fires in Pittsburgh that year. 
Nixon, Lily Lee, Pittsburgh 
Contemporary newspaper accounts of the assassination of Lin 
coln, New York Herald, April 15, 1865; Garfield, Columbus | 
ning Dispatch, September 26, 1881; and McKinley, Pittsbu 
Commercial Gazette, Extra, September 14, 1901. 
Phillips, Margaret E., Pittsburgh 
Six silver pieces in a handsome individually lighted case bear 
ing a plaque with the inscription, “A Memorial to Ormsby Phillips, 
1829-1884, by his daughter, Margaret E. Phillips.” In the case 
shown a large tray, a coffee urn, a teapot, a covered sugar bowl, a 
cream pitcher, and a rinse bowl. The coffee urn bears the following 
inscription: “Presented to Ormsby Phillips by the Citizens of Alle 
gheny, in recognition of the Ability, Impartiality and Dignity with 
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which he discharged his duties as Mayor from 1875 to 1878, and as 
a token of their appreciation of his prompt and efficient service in 
maintaining the peace of the city during the Railroad Strike of 
July, 1877.” 
Rambo, Howard, Pittsburgh 
A key winding watch dated London, 1810. 
Sage, Harold K., Normal, Illinois 
A complimentary copy of his book entitled The Jonathan Sage 
Family: Descendants of David Sage of Middletown, Connecticut, 
Second Branch (Privately printed, 1951). 
Scully, C. Alison, Bryn Mawr 
His book entitled The Course of the Silver Greyhound (New 
York, 1936). Mr. Scully, a native Pittsburgher, here describes his 
experiences as an officer in the post-World War I Postal Express 
Cor “Courier” Service, A. E. F., whose messengers’ uniforms bore 
the insignia of the Silver Greyhound. 
Scully, Margaret Townsend, Pittsburgh 
Sidney Forman’s West Point: A History of the United States 
Military Academy (New York, 1950); John Crane and James F. 
Kieley, West Point—“The Key to America” (New York and Lon- 
don, * 1947); Register of Graduates and Former Cadets, United 
States Military Academy (corrected to June 30, 1947); pamphlet, 
Thomas H. Ormsbee, The Sully Portraits at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy (reprinted from American Collector, September, 
1940). 
Siebeneck, Henry King, Pittsburgh 
Certificate of his adoption as a member of the Bear Clan of 
the Seneca Nation of Iroquois Indians, as “Ho ge, hah, ga, ant” 
(Chief White Hair), in a tribal ceremony held at Cornplanter 
Town, Warren County, Pennsylvania, on July 15, 1939, in connec- 
tion with the visit, there, of the eighth annual historical tour con- 
ducted jointly by this society and the University of Pittsburgh. 
Stevenson, William H., Book Fund 
Carl W. Drepperd, Pioneer America: Its First Three Centuries 
(New York, 1949)—a rich store of illustrated descriptions of all 
sorts of pioneer relics found in or sought by historical museums; 
George S. and Helen McKearin, American Glass, eleventh print- 


ing (New York, 1950)—the bible of collectors in that field. 
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Surprise, Mabel R., Harwich Port, Massachusetts 


To the glass collection—an ornate saucer made by Robinson 


and Company in 1840. 


Thorne, Mrs. Elizabeth, Etna 


As an addition to her previous gifts of a group of items relat 
ing to the history of the Harmony Society, from the effects of her 
ethan the late R. M. M. Thorne; a six- page typewritten account 
of “Economy” in 1841, “By a Spectator”; six small photographs of 
the principal buildings and other structures at “Old Economy” 
(Ambridge); photostatic copies of pertinent articles in Hazard’s 
Register of Pennsylvania, 1828, 1830, 1832, 1833; and several 
pamphlets—George Rapp and His Associates, an address by John 
S. Duss (1914); Old Economy: the Harmony Society, by Agnes 
M. Hays Gormly, third edition (1923); and Harmony, a pamphlet 
commemorating the centennial of the borough of Harmony (1938). 


Veale, Rev. Donald E., Pittsburgh 


A handsomely printed and informative brochure entitled Cen 
tennial Year Program of the St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 1952. 
Of special interest to our readers is the fact that the altar in this 
church was presented by a former president of this society, the late 
Robert Garland, in memory of his father and his infant son. 


Woodwell, J. Knowles, Pittsburgh 





A copy of what appears to be a reprint of a twelve-page pamph- 
let entitled The Central District and Printing Telegraph Compan) 

. List of Subscribers, Pittsburgh District, first published in the 
summer of 1878. This was in the days of the “speaking telephone,” 
and subscribers to this new service, 131 in all, were warned not to 
use their lines “when a storm is near,” and to disconnect them at 


night. 

















Business Members 


of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 
district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the 
society's work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
CotoniaL Trust Company 
ComMMONWEALTH [Rust ComMPpaANy 
DEMMLER AND SCHENCK CoMPANY 
DuoueEsneE Licur Company 
Fipevity Trust Company 
FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
GimMBEL BrRotHuERs 
HarpisoN-WaALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HEpPPENSTALL ComMPANy 
JosepH Horne Company 
HussBarpD AND CoMPANY 
Jones AND LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 
KAUFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. MatrHews anp Company 
MackrintosH-HEMPHILL CoMPANY 
Me .ton Nationa BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
O.iver Iron AND STEEL CorPoRATION 
Peop.es First Nationat Bank AND Trust CoMPANY 
PITTSBURGH AND LakE Erie Rartroap CoMPANY 
PitrspurGH Conso.ipaTion Coat CoMPANY 
W. P. SnypER AND CoMPANY 
Somers, FITLER AND Topp CoMPANY 


Union Nationa Bank 


Unirep States STEEL ComMPANY 








